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of expectancy of better things, and 

municipal officials turn toward it 
with anticipation. This perennial hope re- 
jects grim logic and persuades us that the 
fresh page is a page on which anything can 
be written. PuBLIC MANAGEMENT, begin- 
ning its 29th year of publication, will con- 
tinue to be a medium through which munici- 
pal’ officials will inform each other of sig- 
nificant current developments, practices, 
methods, and trends in local administration. 
The freshness of the pages of each issue of 
this journal will depend in part on what 
municipal officials do this year toward im- 
proving the administration of local services. 
For city officials the year 1947 is a new 
page and what they write on it is up to 
them. If it is blank at the end of the year, 
perhaps action has been prevented or further 
deferred because of tradition, inertia, or in- 
ability to realize that improved service to 
the public calls for adoption of efficient and 
modern practices. 

The chief municipal administrator can 
better plan and administer an employee re- 
lations policy if he takes into account the 
various factors involved in handling this 
problem (p. 5) . Eleven cities have 
adopted a cost-of-living pay adjustment plan 
for city employees, and apparently the con- 
sumers’ price index is followed to some ex- 
tent by many other cities in making pay 
changes (pp. 13 and 22). This plan merely 
adjusts predetermined salaries to the ups 
and downs of the economic cycle; it does not 
take the place of merit increases . . . Munici- 
pal officials are recognizing the need and 
value of in-service training at the adminis- 
trative level. The conference method is un- 
usually well adapted for this type of train- 
ing. It develops constructive thinking, helps 
to modify points of view of the members of 
the group, and results in better teamwork 
on the job. One group of administrative 
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officials representing 19 cities has completed 
three training courses and is starting on a 
fourth (p. 10). 

More than half of the cities in New York 
State have established recreation projects 
financed in part from state funds, and three 
cities and one county have created youth 
bureaus as a new municipal activity (p. 19). 
The purpose of these projects is to prevent 
juvenile delinquency by providing positive 
programs to meet the leisure-time needs of 
children . . . States and cities may have to 
set up rent control machinery if Congress 
should remove federal controls. Flint, Mich- 
igan, the only large city that did not come 
under OPA rent control, last month per- 
mitted rent increases of 10 to 15 per cent. 
The administration of rent control has been 
fairly simple, according to the city manager, 
and the recent rent increase has caused lit- 
tle unfavorable comment (p. 23) . . . Cities 
should prepare plans and tools to mold the 
pattern of building construction with a view 
to improving the appearance of cities (p. 2). 
A good opportunity to do this will be pro- 
vided during the next several years when a 
large volume of construction’ will be under- 
taken. The large scale redevelopment of 
blighted areas is one way to attack the 
problem (p. 27), and the construction and 
sale of homes by the city is another (p. 27). 
. . . Two southern cities, Roanoke, Virginia, 
and Columbia, Georgia, have greatly in- 
creased their business license fees (pp. 25 
and 26); Baltimore, Chicago, Denver, and 
Miami have adopted new local taxes (p. 
23); and a number of smaller cities have 
adopted new taxes or increased certain 
service Charges (p. 24) .. . The principles of 
life safety such as those set forth in the 
building exits code of the National Fire 
Protection Association should be made to 
apply to all places of public assembly if 
wholesale deaths by fire are to be stopped 
(p. 25). 
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Improving the Appearance of Cities 


By DAVID D. ROWLANDS* 
Planning and Research Assistant to the City Manager, Wichita, Kansas 


they are! Not only for people but for 

cities too. Newcomers, in the eyes of 
old residents, are inclined to be critical. They 
josh about the “funny looking buildings” 
and smirk at the dingy store fronts. Tour- 
ists driving into town in the evening usually 
are pretty tired. What meets their eyes — 
flashy billboards, neon signs, dirty gutters, 
and rough paving which jars their com- 
posure? Well, that is usually what they get; 
so they drive on, looking for a better place. 
The old slogan, ‘“‘paint up, fix up, shine up,” 
should be a 52-week campaign but generally 
is not. It is more often a one-week surge 
with the school kids doing most of the work. 
“Keep the City Clean” and “Make Our 
Town Attractive” are good slogans, but 
usually little or nothing is done about them. 
It is possible in this article to mention only 
briefly some of the ways cities can be made 
more attractive. 

Planning and Zoning. Making the home 
town a better place to live in calls for a well- 
thought-out city plan and an effective zoning 
ordinance. Every city should make a land- 
use survey as a basis for forecasting future 
land requirements, allocating land to various 
uses, etc. A long-term plan for civic devel- 
opment, including plans for new parks and 
recreation areas, needed public buildings and 
facilities, and so on, is an important element 
in making a city more attractive. Another 
tool is zoning. The attractiveness of a resi- 
dential zone is enhanced and preserved if 
it is protected against the encroachment of 
business, commercial, and manufacturing ac- 
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*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Rowlands has been in his 
present position since he was released by the Army 
in 1945 after five years’ service, ending up as 
captain. He holds a master’s degree in political 
science from the University of Chicago; was 
formerly research assistant with the International 
City Managers’ Association; and for about one year 
was collector and administrative assistant at Down- 
ers Grove, Illinois. 


tivities. Uniform building lines, larger lots, 
height limitations and the assurance of light 
and air protect property values and promote 
more desirable living conditions. 

Subdivision Control. Subdivision regulations 
complement and supplement the zoning ordi- 
nance. Proper control of subdivisions results 
in a desirable pattern for physical improve- 
ments such as streets, sewers, schools; and 
recreation areas by being closely correlated 
to the over-all city plan. A few cities are 
reclaiming their old subdivisions — persuad- 
ing property owners to submit to replatting, 
enlarging the lots, providing more side yards 
and greater setbacks. Many of the old sub- 
divisions were too small and laid out in a 
restricted manner. 

The boom in home building will enhance 
or disfigure the city for years to come, de- 
pending largely on whether the city has 
adequate subdivision regulations. When a 
subdivider asks the planning commission to 
approve his plat, the commission should 
check the over-all plan to determine if a 
proposed park or school area is planned for 
the proposed subdivision. If other public 
agencies are involved, such as the park board 
or the board of education, representatives of 
such agencies should meet with the planning 
commission and the subdivider. Unimproved 
land can be set aside in the plat as a reserve 
area to be purchased for recreational or 
school purposes at a comparatively small 
cost. If prompt action is not taken such 
areas either are lost forever or must be 
acquired later through expensive condemna- 
tion proceedings. 

In Wichita the board of education and 
the park board have worked together for 
the last 25 years in developing a successful 
recreational and educational program. When 
new school sites are purchased, landscape 
architects of the park board are consulted to 
determine the most suitable location with 
regard to drainage and landscaping. Play- 
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ground needs also are considered, since in 
the summer months the park board main- 
tains many of the soft-ball diamonds which 
are located on school property. 

Public Buildings. Beauty like charity 
should start at home; and public officials 
should not expect private owners to make 
their structures attractive if public struc- 
tures are shoddy and run-down. The munici- 
pality should set high standards of house- 
keeping. Magnificient structures with grecian 
pillars, marble floors, and majestic towers 
may be architecturally desirable, but in 
many cities nothing more than a paint brush, 
hot water, and sand blasting will work 
wonders. 

Some cities have grouped their public 
buildings in civic centers. Whether in a civic 
center or not, individual buildings should be 
attractive in design and suitable to the pur- 
pose and the location. Site planning is im- 
portant if public buildings are not to bulge 
out over the plot on which they are built. 
Plenty of land, adequate space between 
buildings, and harmony of pattern are prime 
essentials in any grouping of public edifices. 
A few cities have public architectural .boards 
to regulate public building construction. 

Private Buildings. Residential develop- 
ment is one of the major influences in the 
city’s appearance. Public control over such 
building relates primarily to construction. 
The elimination of dilapidated and unsafe 
structures is especially important. Neigh- 
borhood associations can aid in securing 
proper maintenance of existing residences. 
Businessmen and merchants, aware of the 
customer-pulling power of attractive fronts 
and lighting, can modernize business front- 
age. 

Architectural control by the municipality 
has been tried in a few instances, and some 
believe that it is one of the best ways to 
get an attractive city.. For example, three 
Wisconsin cities, Milwaukee, Wauwatosa, 
and Whitefish Bay, have adopted ordinances 
providing for architectural control of resi- 
dential buildings. Milwaukee refuses to grant 
permits for buildings that are not in keeping 
with the character of the neighborhood and 
that will not harmonize with existing resi- 
dential development. 


Parks. Green spaces relieve the bareness 
of concrete, stone, and ugly buildings. Cities 
should take advantage of nature’s topogra- 
phy, and use lakes, rivers, and creeks as 
natural backgrounds for parkways, parks, 
and recreation areas. Commercialization of 
limited frontage on water courses should be 
prevented. Lansing, Michigan, for example, 
is, buying up property along a small river 
and converting it into a park. 

Trees. One of the best ways to beautify 
a city is through a citywide program of tree 
planting. Trees also must be trimmed and 
replaced periodically. In some cities as in 
Wichita the state highway department co- 
operates by planting trees along the ap- 
proaches to the city and by creating small 
parks outside the city limits. Properly se- 
lected and maintained street trees are a great 
asset to any community. To improve the 
appearance of a city by tree planting requires 
continued effort over many years. 

Streets. No city can dodge the responsi- 
bility for smooth streets. A complete new 
paving job is not always necessary but main- 
tenance of existing pavements is essential. 
Needless to say streets should be kept clean. 
Trash containers should be strategically lo- 
cated in the downtown districts. Merchants 
in the business area may cooperate by keep- 
ing sidewalks clean but should not sweep 
dirt into the gutter. The city must sweep 
and flush gutters as often as necessary. Cities 
can also prohibit the throwing of handbills, 
cards, and circulars on streets and in other 
public places, and require householders to 
put rubbish in containers which will prevent 
its scattering over the street. 

Utility poles and wires should be placed 
underground in the business dictrict, and 
along alleys or easements at the rear of lots 
in residential areas. 

Sign boards and advertising signs should 
be entirely excluded from residential areas 
and should be strictly regulated in commer- 
cial and industrial areas. The multiplicity 
of overhanging signs of various types and 
sizes in business areas detracts from the ap- 
pearance of the city. Zoning regulations and 
a modern sign board ordinance would be 
most helpful in bringing about improvements 
in the future. New Rochelle, New York, and 








Miami, Florida, prohibit most overhanging 
signs. The elimination of such signs on the 
downtown business streets has been upheld 
by the highest courts of Michigan and New 
York. 

Traffic lights, streets signs, and directional 
signs should be kept well painted and in 
first-class condition. Signs that are chipped, 
rusty, or broken, ought to be repaired or 
replaced. Directional signs should be attrac- 
tive as well as readable. 

Slums and Blighted Areas. Local officials 
should determine the location and extent of 
blighted areas most in need of redevelop- 
ment, and then take steps to clear and re- 
build such areas by public or private enter- 
prise or both. Other community controls, 
such as building and housing codes, may 
need to be revised in the light of good prac- 
tice. Much new housing will be erected dur- 
ing the next several years, and it is the city’s 
responsibility to see that mistakes of the past 
are avoided and that new neighborhoods 
are properly designed. 

Smoke and Noise. Many cities are adopt- 
ing comprehensive and stringent smoke regu- 
lation ordinances, and tangible results are 
being secured. Here is one field of activity 
in which the city can add to the appearance 
and attractiveness of the city without great 
cost. Pasadena and several other California 
cities have recently adopted ordinances pro- 
hibiting the discharge from any source what- 
soever of “charred paper, smoke, dust, soot, 
grime, carbon noxious acids, fumes, gases, 
and other material which cause injury, detri- 
ment, nuisance, or noise to any considerable 
number of persons or to the public, or which 
endanger the comfort, health, or safety of 
any such persons.” Nearly one hundred cities 
in different parts of the country have adopted 
anti-noise ordinances. 

Miscellaneous. All city motor equipment 
should be kept clean and in good repair, and 
should be clearly marked as city-owned 
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property. The city also can require that off- 
street parking lots be fenced in and paved, 
Approaches to bridges and other public fa- 
cilities should be made as attractive as possi- 
ble. Rubbish, garbage, and ashes, should be 
collected in closed or covered trucks. Auto 
wrecking and junk yards usually are very 
unsightly, and the least that can be done is 
to require that they be enclosed within a 
structure or surrounded by a fence. 

- Conclusion. In the past when cities grew 
rapidly officials and citizens were primarily 
interested in the amount of growth and in 
providing the necessary public facilities 
rather than in improving the appearance of 
the city. In the future, however, it is likely 
that cities will grow less rapidly and the 
attractiveness of the city will have an im- 
portant bearing upon its future growth and 
upon the character of the population. 

While public officials themselves must take 
the lead in improving the city’s appearance, 
they must also have the widespread support 
of the citizens. Many civic organizations 
should be active participants not only in the 
annual clean up, paint up, fix-up week in the 
Spring, but also throughout the year. In- 
formation and ideas from the city hall can be 
spread among citizen groups and the news- 
papers on what is being done and on what 
can be done to improve the appearance of 
the city. 

Perhaps a specified municipal agency 
should have the job of making continuous 
studies of ways and means for improving 
the appearance of the city. During the next 
several years municipal officials will have the 
opportunity of shaping a good portion of the 
building construction into a desirable pat- 
tern of the future city, but they must know 
what that pattern should be and prepare 
plans and tools to mold that pattern. If 
municipal officials will accept this challenge 
the cities of tomorrow will be better and 
more attractive cities. 
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Management Policy on Employee Relations 


By ORIN F. NOLTING 
Assistant Director, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


A brief analysis of some of the factors that enter into 
the development of a municipal employee relations policy. 


chief administrator’s office does not 

prove the existence of harmonious em- 
ployee relations. The same can be said for 
personnel rules and regulations. The ad- 
ministrator may be more concerned about 
good relations with the council and with 
the public than he is about relations with 
employees. He may think of the employee 
as an economic automaton rather than as a 
human being. He may forget that the em- 
ployee too must find satisfaction in his work 
beyond and in addition to the financial re- 
wards. The employee, on the other hand, 
may not understand how his work fits in 
with the work that other employees are 
doing. He may not even know why he is 
doing what he does. He may also feel 
thwarted in attempts to negotiate with the 
administration on individual complaints or 
on working conditions. 

Where employee reactions are disregarded, 
top management may expect overt and or- 
ganized expressions of dissatisfaction. This 
usually results in a lag in employee interest 
and enthusiasm with the result that the 
quality and quantity of work is lowered. 
Many city officials do not recognize this 
situation until the organized employees chal- 
lenge the administration to take account of 
its employee relations. By this time the 
employees are strongly organized and they 
may have taken steps to get the state legis- 
lature to act on certain proposals, or to se- 
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1In the preparation of this article the author 
acknowledges the helpful suggestions received from 
Theodore E. Ridley, instructor in economics and 
personnel counsellor, University of Illinois. It is 
based in part on material in a report entitled 
“Municipal Employee Organizations,” issued in July, 
1946, by the Management Information Service, con- 
ducted by the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, and on Municipal Personnel Administration, 
published by the International City Managers’ Asso- 
Cilation in 1942, 


cure local referendums on restrictive meas- 
ures, or to threaten the use of the strike 
weapon. 

Top management in local government 
should adopt a constructive and positive at- 
titude toward employee relations. This can 
be done by giving more attention to the 
growing pressures for internal democracy 
within the municipal administrative struc- 
ture. Management, however, believes that 
productivity is a responsibility of employees 
as well as of management, and if employees 
insist upon wage increases they must co- 
operate with management to make their 
work worth an ever-increasing wage. Both 
management and the employee need a 
greater sense of public responsibility. How 
to approach this problem of relations be- 
tween the chief administrator and groups of 
employees is the concern of this article.’ 
Relations with individual employees, such 
as those dealing with service ratings and 
discipline, are not discussed here. 


Types and Growth of Unions 


To discover the areas of relationship be- 
tween employer and employee the adminis- 
trator must search behind the personnel 
manual and the organization chart. He must 
understand the motivating forces and objec- 
tives of the employee organization move- 
ment before he can plan and administer an 
employee relations policy. 

One of the most significant facts of em- 
ployee relations is the rapid growth in recent 
years of the employee organization move- 
ment. Four types of such organizations can 
be distinguished. First, the professional or- 
ganization in which. membership is on an 
individual basis but which has little effect 
on working conditions in particular munici- 
pal services. Second, the unions in occupa- 
tions or trades that cut across the spheres 
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of private industry and government, such as 
plumbers, electricians, and so on. Third, 
general unions of governmental employees. 
More than 140 cities have organizations that 
confine their membership to employees in a 
single municipal service, such as the Chicago 
Municipal Employees’ Society and the Los 
Angeles City Employees’ Association, which 
are not affiliated with national labor organi- 
zations. Others are local units of nationwide 
unions such as the American Federation of 
State, County, and Municipal Employees 
(AFL) and the United Public Workers of 
America (CIO). Fourth, unions confined to 
a particular service such as firemen, police- 
men, teachers. Many firemen’s unions, for 
example, are affiliated with the International 
Association of Fire Fighters (AFL). 

The unionization of local employees has 
reached sizeable proportions. Among the 
1,072 cities of over 10,000 population the 
American Federation of State, County, and 
Municipal Employees in January, 1946, had 
locals in 238 cities as compared with 186 
cities in 1943; the United Public Workers 
of America in 88 cities as compared with 
56 cities in 1943; the International Associ- 
ation of Fire Fighters in 496 cities as com- 
pared to 414 cities three years previous. 
As to members, the AFSME in March, 
1946, had somewhat over 78,000 members; 
the IAFF claimed over 60,000; while the 
UPWA did not report such data, but the 
total is somewhat less than AFSCME mem- 
bership. Thus the three national organiza- 
tions have approximately 200,000 municipal 
employees as members of their locals, or a 
little more than 10 per cent of the total state 
and local government nonschool employees. 


Objectives of Employee Groups 


The objectives of most employee organiza- 
tions conform to a fairly general pattern. 
Higher wages and improved working condi- 
tions head the list. They also seek “cumu- 
lative sick leave” and “‘proper vacation and 
sick leave policy,” retirement systems where 
such plans do not exist, more liberal retire- 
ment allowances where systems have al- 
ready been adopted, and shorter hours. A 
regular plan for handling grievances also is 
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among their stated objectives. They are also 
concerned with “welfare objectives” such as 
insurance plans, general education, and rec- 
reation programs. Organized employees are 
interested in the achievement of a career 
service; this interest often is limited to 
“protection” on the job or to defending 
members from “unjust attacks.”’ In some 
groups the merit system means giving pri- 
mary consideration to seniority in promo- 
tions and reduction in force, and to placing 
restrictions on the administrator’s powers of 
dismissal. 

The AFSCME has among its objectives 
“the promotion of efficiency in the public 
service generally, the advancement of educa- 
tion, the promotion of an improved public 
attitude toward public administration, the 
advocacy of formalized civil service proce- 
dures in government from which the em- 
ployees may expect competitive selection for 
positions, tenure, adequate compensation 
measured by the standards of equal pay for 
equal work, working conditions comparable 
with conditions in industry, and adequate in- 
surance and retirement systems.”’ 

The UPWA aims and principles, as sum- 
marized in a new constitution adopted in 
April, 1946, are: “(1) To unite all eligible 
workers for the purpose of making a more 
abundant life available to them by shorten- 
ing their working hours, improving their 
wages and working conditions, and advanc- 
ing their economic, political, social, and cul- 
tural interests. (2) To join with the rest of 
organized labor in its efforts to achieve a bet- 
ter working life for the working men and 
women. (3) To help make the public serv- 
ice a Career service.” 

The nonaffiliated employee groups have 
somewhat similar objectives. A few such 
groups are closely related to the official per- 
sonnel program. For example, Wichita, 
Kansas, in 1943 created an employees’ coun- 
cil of 20 members elected annually by the 
employees of the several departments. The 
purpose of this council is to provide a chan- 
nel for the expression of employee opinion 
on the administration of the personnel sys- 
tem. The council aided in preparing a per- 
sonnel manual, studied and approved 4 
service rating system, and established a wel- 
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fare fund to assist in securing an adequate 
retirement system. The city manager keeps 
the employees’ council informed on his prob- 
lems. From these employer-employee con- 
ferences has come a mutual understanding 
of personnel problems. 

Experience in a number of cities shows 
that under the best relationships employee 
organizations can undertake constructive ac- 
tivities such as sponsoring employee welfare 
and recreational programs, retirement plans, 
credit unions, consumer cooperatives, etc. 
They also can serve as contact mediums 
with management (city council and chief 
administrator) in forming policy on matters 
of joint interest such as the development of 
personnel regulations governing sick leave, 
hours of work, safety, and advice on train- 
ing needs, morale conditions, and similar 
matters. 


Methods of Operation 


In formulating an employee relations 
policy it is necessary to examine the operat- 
ing methods of employee organizations to 
see what means they use in working for 
their objectives. Most organized groups 
expect to achieve their aims through legis- 
lation, education, and negotiation. The 
AFSCME says that it “recognizes that the 
use of a strike is inadvisable in the public 
service.” It requires a “no strike” pledge 
of its police locals. It encourages the locals 
“to appreciate the possibilities of accom- 
plishments through collective representa- 
tion.” The UPWA also discourages strikes 
by its locals, and the IAFF definitely states 
that fire fighters cannot strike. 

Most groups of organized employees make 
some attempt to deal originally with admin- 
istrators and supervisors in the adjustment 
of grievances or in the formulation of gen- 
eral personnel policies and regulations. Some 
exhaust every possibility of arriving at a 
settlement or agreement before taking their 
case to legislature, but others lose little time 
in taking independent action to obtain their 
immediate objective. In the latter case 
where the organized employee group goes to 
the state legislature there is often continuous 
conflict between the group and top manage- 
ment. 


MANAGEMENT POLICY ON EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


When employees go over the heads.of the 
administrator to the community at large, to 
the state legislature, or to the courts, the 
result is that salaries are fixed by vote of the 
people or by legislative act, an unsound re- 
tirement plan is forced on the city, and per- 
sonnel matters are settled by the courts. 
Employees in such cities also may threaten 
to strike or actually go on strike, often indi- 
cating thwarted attempts by employees to 
negotiate with their superiors. Thus a nega- 
tive employee relations policy or the lack of 
any policy at all seriously affects the effic- 
iency of the public service because of the 
decline in employee interest and enthus- 
iasm for doing a good job. 

In many cities, however, loyalty to his 
employer, the city government, means some- 
thing to an employee and he will hesitate 
to mar it by introducing outside loyalty if 
the employer recognizes the responsibility 
of the city to give him adequate pay, good 
working conditions, and opportunity to do 
a good job without political interference. 
Both the employee organization and man- 
agement have a responsibility in establishing 
good working relationships. 

Despite the fact that employee organiza- 
tions have grown in number and member- 
ship during recent years there is still disa- 
greement concerning their legal authority, 
and even greater controversy regarding their 
desirability. The administrator, however, 
usually does not interfere with the mere act 
of association by employees. Generally it is 
desirable for him to give such groups, when 
functioning properly and not in opposition 
to the public interest, an open-minded 
friendly cooperation. In other words, it 
seems undesirable to deny public employees 
the right of affiliation. 

The recent expansion of public employee 
unions which are affiliated with national 
groups does not mean that there has been a 
general acceptance of affiliation, nor does it 
reflect any significant change in the condi- 
tions of local government service. It is 
simply a by-product of labor’s upsurge. To 
the extent that unions become generally 
recognized and accepted as an integral part 
of the economic and political framework of 
the country, opposition to and suspicion of 
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their objectives and activities will be dimin- 
ished. 

Some officials do acknowledge the need for 
employee organization but object to outside 
affiliation because it means that the officials 
will have to negotiate not alone with their 
own employees but also with business agents 
or professional labor leaders who sometimes 
foster discontent among employees in order 
to justify their existence. This criticism is 
often justified but some officials have found 
that union representatives have a better 
appreciation of management problems than 
do the employees. 


Formulation of Policy 


The burden of formulating a policy for 
employee relations rests largely upon the 
chief administrator. At least five broad 
policies are open to him. At one extreme 
is a policy which insists that employees deal 
with management on an individual basis, 
and which opposes, indirectly at least, the 
formation of employee organizations. This 
type of policy may encourage employees to 
resort to political influence. There is also a 
serious question as to whether such a policy 
can be made to function permanently be- 
cause experience indicates that it is self- 
defeating. 

A second type of policy seeks to secure 
employee representation under official super- 
vision. Such a policy is likely to meet with 
employee distrust because it may look like 
a “company union” which is dominated by 
management and therefore opposed by labor 
leaders. A third type of relationship deals 
impartially with individual employees or 
union representatives, accepting unions as 
representing their own membership but not 
as speaking for any unorganized employees. 
The opinions of unorganized groups, how- 
ever, also are taken into account. Such a 
policy may be generally satisfactory to or- 
ganized and unorganized employees alike, 
and is being adopted by an increasing num- 
ber of local governments. 

A fourth approach is that of dealing with 
employees where feasible through organiza- 
tions independent of management, possibly 
leading to recognition of an agent chosen by 
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a majority of employees as representing the 
entire group. This approach is not common 
among public agencies, although some cities 
or some departments have found that a 
union representing a great majority of the 
agency’s employees can be designated as 
representing all employees in formal nego- 
tiations. Finally at the opposite extreme 
of a policy of individual relations is the 
“closed shop” policy, which not only grants 
sole bargaining power to some union in 
each organization but also requires that all 
employees must be affiliated with that union 
before accepting employment. Most of the 
employee unions have been silent on the 
question of the closed shop. 

Which of these five general policies should 
be selected as a guide for local action can be 
answered only on the basis of local tradi- 
tions and the status of the employee organ- 
ization movement in the community. There 
is no one best policy that will fit all local 
governments at all times. Whatever policy 
is adopted provision should be made for the 
settlement of grievances by establishing a 
formal procedure and employee participation 
in the formulation of personnel policies and 
regulations. The policy also should provide 
avenues for communication between em- 
ployer and employee on matters of joint 
interest. While employee participation in 
policy formation is desirable in a greater 
or lesser degree, there is some doubt as to 
the desirablility of incorporating negotiated 
policy in written contracts. Most unions 
apparently are satisfied with exchange of 
correspondence and unilateral statements of 
policy by administrative officials. A final 
step in the development of positive employee 
relations is the preparation and publication 
of a stated policy relating to employee rela- 
tions. 


Content of Policy 


Some of the elements that may be con- 
sidered by a city in preparing a policy relat- 
ing to employee organizations are: 

1. Management (city council and chief 
administrator) will want to take positive 
action by providing channels of communica- 
tion between themselves and employee 
organizations with a view to providing 
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administrative remedies rather than to ‘shut 
the door’ on employee groups. This is 
generally all that is involved in ‘“recogni- 
tion.” Some officials erroneously believe 
that recognition of an employee organiza- 
tion implies a written agreement or contract, 
and others believe, also erroneously, that 
merely allowing employees to organize con- 
stitutes recognition. 

2. Comparatively few municipal employee 
organizations have written agreements with 
city governments. Such agreements where 
they exist cannot conflict with the city 
charter or ordinances, and may not give 
preferential treatment’ to members of an em- 
ployee organization as against unattached 
employees, and therefore usually are not in 
the nature of an exclusive agreement. More- 
over, such agreements are not considered 
in the nature of a contract binding on the 
city except in so far as <he conditions in the 
agreement are applicable to all employees 
and are incorporated in the personnel rules. 
Most employee groups do not ask for a 
written agreement, and many of those in 
effect cover personnel rules which apply to 
all employees and do not give any special 
privileges to the organized group. 

3. Management cannot permit pressure 
to be put on an employee to join a particu- 
iar organization in order to get or to retain 
his job. In most places there are legal 
prohibitions in the form of laws and ordi- 
nances or court decisions which bar both the 
closed shop and the union shop. Where 
there are no such legal prohibitions, then 
it is a matter of public policy whether the 
government will give exclusive recognition 
to one employee group as against another. 

4. The employee organization adopting a 
charter or constitution should renounce the 
use of the strike weapon. The national or- 
ganizations (AFSCME, UPWA, and IAFF) 
are federations and do not exercise complete 
control over their locals. Employee locals 
usually have considerable autonomy and a 
policy made by the national federations that 
locals may not strike does not bind them, 
although their charters may be revoked. 
Therefore the constitution or charter of a 
local should contain a ‘“no-strike” clause. 
Management should make certain that any 
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employee who goes out on strike will be con- 
sidered absent without leave and that pen- 
alties for such absence as provided for in the 
personnel rules will be applied. A clear- 
cut statement to this effect should be made 
before a strike threat arises so that the 
public and the employees will know what the 
municipal policy is in advance. 

5. Where employees .desire to organize 
within the framework of municipal policy 
it is desirable from the point of view of the 
employees, as well as from the point of view 
of the public and management, that such 
action should be taken openly, that secret 
meetings be avoided, and that employees do 
not take an oath of allegiance which places 
their obligations to an organization above 
or in conflict with their obligations to the 
public. 


Conclusion 


Municipal policy on employee organiza- 
tion varies from city to city and from re- 
gion to region, depending largely on the 
public attitude toward unionism. In an 
industrial community where workers are 
organized the local officials will probably 
find general public approval for employee 
organizations in the city hall. The public 
attitude in many southern cities, however, 
is not favorable to the idea of unions in 
either government or industry, even though 
employees may have good reasons for organ- 
izing. In a number of cities where officials 
have no objection to employee unions there 
is a general belief, based on experience, that 
police unions affiliated with the labor move- 
ment impair the efficiency of the police serv- 
ice and for this reason such unions have 
been prohibited. 

Some officials do not believe it advisable 
to adopt a policy regarding employee organ- 
izations because such action might be inter- 
preted by labor leaders as an invitation to 
employees to join labor organizations, and 
it might be construed by others as discour- 
aging employee organization. In many cities, 
however, it would seem desirable to adopt 
a statement of policy on employee organiza- 
tions so that employees will know the posi- 
tion of management and so that the city 
may avoid being placed on the defensive. 
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Apparently public employees are slowly 
moving toward unionism, as public accept- 
ance of unionism and collective bargaining 
becomes generally accepted in industry. 
Where employees cannot get some form of 
representation within the municipal govern- 
ment they will in some cases be compelled 
to increase their political activities in order 
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to improve working conditions and other 
personnel matters which to them seem un- 
fair. In the future there will be more 
employee participation in the determination 
of personnel policies and conditions of em- 
ployment. The result should be greater 
employee understanding and support of 
policies arrived at through joint action. 


In-Service Training for Municipal Officials 


By ARTHUR W. BROMAGE and JOHN A. PERKINS* 


A group of city managers and other officials in Michigan have com- 
pleted three training courses and are starting on a fourth course. 


pal officials, including 14 city man- 

agers, representing 19 cities in south- 
eastern Michigan recently completed a 
group-training course in municipal finance 
administration. The cities represented in- 
clude: Bay City, Berkley, Birmingham, 
Clawson, East Detroit, Ferndale, Grosse 
Pointe Park, Grosse Pointe Shores, Hazel 
Park, Huntington Woods, Jackson, Marys- 
ville, Oak Park, Pleasant Ridge, Plymouth, 
Pontiac, Port Huron, Royal Oak, Wayne. 
This course in finance administration was 
the third course in which this group of offi- 
cials had participated during the last three 
years. Courses had been completed earlier 
in the technique of municipal administration 
and in local planning administration, both 
of which were conducted by Clarence H. 
Elliott, now city manager at Jackson, Mich- 
igan. Based on manuals with similar titles, 
these courses were offered by the Institute 
for Training in Municipal Administration 
conducted by the International City Man- 


\ GROUP of approximately 25 munici- 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Bromage, professor of 
political science at the University of Michigan 
since 1929, has been consultant or secretary for 
several official state commissions on improving 
local government in Michigan, and during World 
War II was a lieutenant colonel in the military 
government. Mr. Perkins, recently appointed 
budget director of the state of Michigan, was 
previously secretary of the Institute of Public 
Administration at the University of Michigan, 
member of the state planning commission, and 
during the first half of 1945 was on the staff of 
the International City Managers’ Association. 


agers’ Association. Municipal officials par- 
ticipating in these three group projects have 
found them so useful that they are now 
planning to start on a fourth course — one 
in public works administration. 

The finance group held 13 sessions, meet- 
ing once every two weeks at the city hall 
in Birmingham. The basis of discussion was 
the manual entitled Municipal Finance Ad- 
ministration, published by the International 
City Managers’ Association. The group meet- 
ings were conducted in the nature of semi- 
nars. The over-all objective of the course 
was to get municipal officials to discuss the 
application of the ideas and suggestions in 
the manual to specific problems in their 
own cities. The discussion revealed that at 
certain points theory and practice differ 
widely. Some of the points of agreement 
and difference are briefly reviewed in this 
article. 

Take the question of the integrated finance 
department in which a director responsible 
to the manager holds control over assessing, 
budgeting, accounting, treasury management 
and purchasing. In theory, great stress is 
laid on this comprehensive finance depart- 
ment. Actually, few of the cities could boast 
of an integrated administrative structure 
falling on all fours with the theory. The 
managers of small cities were not too con- 
cerned with the failure of their administra- 
tive structures to measure up to the princi- 
ples of integration. They were particularly 
eager to keep budgeting, accounting, and 
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purchasing close to the administrative con- 
trol of the manager; they held, either rightly 
or wrongly, that assessment and treasury 
functions are not so integrally associated 
with management and no great harm re- 
sults where these officials are independent or 
semi-independent. In fact, the managers, 
particularly in small cities, seemed confident 
of their capacity to span and coordinate fi- 
nancial controls in spite of unorthodox 
administrative organizational patterns. It 
was agreed that the highly integrated finance 
department was most desirable in the larger 
cities where the importance of cutting down 
the manager’s span of control over staff and 
line agencies becomes a paramount consider- 
ation. 

On the question of the “comprehensive” 
budget there was considerable disagreement. 
One school of thought favored two budgets 
—- one based on tax-supported functions and 
the other related to nontax-supported activi- 
ties. At the sixth meeting, with Clarence E. 
Ridley, director of the ICMA in attendance, 
this issue received a thorough going over. 
We quoie from the minutes compiled by the 
secretary of the Southeastern City Managers’ 
Association, Robert D. Heitsch, director- 
engineer of Wayne, Michigan: ‘‘The chapters 
on budget administration and expenditure 
control were discussed. The discussion was 
begun by reopening the controversial ques- 
tion raised at the last meeting as to the 
advisability of preparing a budget divided 
into tax-supported and nontax-supported 
sections. In support of the divided budget, 
it was pointed out that it emphasized the 
amount of service actually provided by the 
tax levy, an important factor particularly 
in 15-mill cities. Adherents of the single 
budget found a budget which did not present 
the whole picture to be unacceptable. As a 
possible solution, a budget report was sug- 
gested, which presented on a single page 
total figures for both budgets.”’ It was clear 
that the main drive behind the two-budget 
theory was to demonstrate to taxpayers in 
15-mill cities the relatively lower proportion 
of revenues contributed by the general 
property tax. 

On the question of a monthly allotment 
System set up on records the managers 
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were in closer agreement. They were all 
engaged in watching revenues and expendi- 
tures to keep them in balance but did not 
feel the need of a “formal” system of allot- 
ments to keep departments in line. Again 
we quote: “The system of monthly allot- 
ments met with cold reception, no city being 
found that admitted to its use. However, 
probings by the academic members seemed 
to reveal that the managers actually use an 
allotment system, but object to it in the 
paper form.” 

At a later meeting argument waxed warm 
on the use of utility surpluses as a source 
of municipal revenues. Again it was obvi- 
ous that the 15-mill tax limitation and the 
pressing demands for municipal revenues had 
a profound effect on “theory”. In defense 
of the use of utility surpluses for support 
of the general fund it was argued strenuously 
that “it aids in the diversification of munici- 
pal revenues and provides a source of income 
at the local level which is secure from tap- 
ping at state and county levels.” 

On the other hand it was pointed out that 
such a transfer of utility surpluses was ‘‘an 
excise tax imposed upon utility customers 
for the benefit of the city as a whole.” It 
seemed obvious to the “professors” that the 
pressure for revenue in certain cities pre- 
sented a “condition” which made increased 
utility rates and the accumulation of sur- 
pluses as a source of municipal revenue a 
matter of dire necessity. Where cities were 
under less pressure for revenue the argument 
against this form of “excise tax’’ was made 
more forcefully. 

Of course it would be impossible to have 
13 meetings without getting into the ancient 
and timely subject of the accrual and the 
cash basis of municipal accounting. The 
relative merits and defects of each system 
were “hashed over” at length. The general 
conclusion was that neither a purely accrual 
nor a purely cash basis presented all the 
features desirable in an accounting system. 
Most cities represented seemed to favor a 
modification of either the cash or accrual 
systems with the emphasis upon a cash 
system for revenue and the accrual for ex- 
penditures. An accounting system which in- 
volved a considerable number of funds was 
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presented and generally approved because it 
provided more details on operations. A re- 
volving fund for stores with a perpetual in- 
ventory and a flat rate to cover overhead 
was highly recommended by several man- 
agers as providing an opportunity to “do a 
job” in management. 

Four purposes of cost accounting were dis- 
cussed: (1) providing information to per- 
mit comparisons regarding the efficiency 
of operations and equipment; (2) improved 
budgetary control in determining work pro- 
grams and estimating future costs; (3) ac- 
curate determination of fair service charges 
for municipal services, and (4) reporting 
on city activities to the public. Although 
the cities. reported the use of cost account- 
ing in public works activities, there was little 
experience with cost accounting for other 
services. It was freely admitted that progress 
in municipal measurement must depend on 
cost accounting techniques in activities other 
than public works. The problem of establish- 
ing usable standards of measurement and the 
expense of setting up an accounting system 
were important barriers to the extension of 
cost accounting to other services. 

On the subject of financial reports it was 
agreed that the public and sometimes the 
council are stopped by intricate tabulations 
of figures. The need was explored for some 
form of simplified reporting to the public. 
For public consumption, one manager recom- 
mended the use of piecemeal reports at fre- 
quent intervals rather than attempting to 
cover the activities and costs of every de- 
partment in a single report. Another man- 
ager described his practice of mailing out 
with tax bills a simple leaflet breaking down 
the property tax dollar of an average house- 
holder in terms of municipal services. Some 
discussion followed indicating that this type 
of leaflet could be misleading where there 
were other major revenue sources such as 
revenue-producing municipal activities. If 
the leaflet went into the details of such other 
sources, its original simplicity would be lost. 

Long-term financial planning developed a 
real discussion of the administrative respon- 
sibility for capital budget planning. It was 
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argued that a long-term capital budget js 
actually the financial phase of a master plan. 
On this basis the development of the capital 
budget should rest with the planning commis- 
sion. Opponents of this view held that a 
capital budget should be developed by the 
manager and his staff because of the im- 
portance of coordinating operating and capi- 
tal budgets. Grosse Pointe Park was the 
only community represented which employed 
a long-term capital budget. Grosse Pointe 
Park uses a six-year partial pay-as-you-go 
plan. 

The consideration of tax collections dis- 
closed the fact that only a small minority 
of the cities represented allowed payment in 
installments. Little enthusiasm was evidenced 
for the practice of allowing taxpayers to 
break down their payments into installments, 
In 15-mill cities it was argued that general 
property taxes are low enough to make in- 
stallments unnecessary. Also, the additional 
work in billing, collecting, and accounting 
was stressed. Installments may be sound in 
theory but no great interest was shown in 
them in practice. 

The managers, however, demonstrated a 
lively interest in self-insurance for cities. 
Only a few could point to actual develop- 
ments in self-insurance. It was agreed that 
the chief obstacle to self-insurance programs 
was the difficulty of selling the members of 
the council on the feasibility of self-insur- 
ance. It is obvious that, at the present time, 
management differs from the policy makers 
on the council who have to withstand the 
pressures of the insurance interests, and the 
two will have to get together before self- 
insurance can be made operative. 

All in all, this intensive study of the 
ICMA manual on municipal finance adminis- 
tration was a good show. The manual is 
carefully designed and engenders thinking 
on fundamentals. There was hardly a dull 
moment throughout the course. The man- 
agers ranged from old-timers to recent re- 
cruits. Everyone who participated was con- 
vinced that this type of group conference is 
the best known means of discussing theory 
in the light of practice. 
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Current Municipal Problems 





Cost-of-Living Pay Adjustment Plans 
for City Employees 


HAT cities use the consumer’s price 

index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
United States Department of Labor, as the 
basis for making pay adjustments? What 
limit is placed by such cities on the number 
of salary adjustments in any one year? 
Does the full adjustment apply to the entire 
salary? What did these cities do about the 
15-point increase in the index between June 
15 and October 15? These questions have 
been raised by some city officials, and to get 
up-to-date information the International City 
Managers’ Association made an_ inquiry 
among the 13 cities which were known to 
have adopted a cost-of-living pay plan. 

Ten of these 13 cities use the consumer’s 
price index as the basis for making pay 
changes. These cities are Colorado Springs, 
Colorado; Duluth and St. Paul, Minnesota; 
Dearborn and Jackson, Michigan; Portland, 
Oregon; Phoenix, Arizona; Milwaukee, 
Shorewood, and Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin. 
One city, Brookline, Massachusetts, uses the 
cost-of-living index of the state department 
of labor. Two cities, Columbus, Ohio, and 
San Diego, California, discontinued their 
cost-of-living pay adjustment plans three 
years ago. Columbus dropped its plan early 
in 1944 because of the poor financial condi- 
tion of the city. 

The first city to adopt a cost-of-living pay 
adjustment plan was St. Paul in 1922. The 
other cities have adopted their cost-of-living 
schemes since 1940, and the base for pay 
changes is the 1935-39 period. The 11 cities 
where the plan is in effect apparently have 
kept up with the rapid increase in the cost- 
of-living index. Most of these cities limit 
the number of pay adjustments to one a 
year, but because of the rapid increase in 
the cost of living during the last six months 
of 1946 several cities made more than one 


increase, and one city (Jackson) last sum- 
mer disregarded its pay plan and granted a 
flat $400 increase to all salaried employees. 
Thus a single annual adjustment has not 
been observed religiously, and at least two 
cities (Milwaukee and Whitefish Bay) 
dropped the 10-point limit on pay changes 
in any one year. These two cities also 
changed from a June 15 to a September 15 
index as the basis for the annual change. 

Generally no pay adjustment is made un- 
less there is a change of from two to five 
points in the index. However, Shorewood, 
Wisconsin, and Brookline, Massachusetts, 
change their cost-of-living bonuses each 
month in accordance with monthly changes 
in the index. Four cities (Milwaukee, Jack- 
son, Phoenix, and Whitefish Bay) make 
definite arrangement for changes in the pay 
of hourly rate workers. 

The pay adjustment usually applies only 
to a certain portion of the salary. A one- 
point change in the index means a one per 
cent change in pay, and in Colorado Springs, 
Duluth, Portland, and Shorewood, the per- 
centage change applies only to the first $100 
of monthly salary. In St. Paul it applies to 
the first $105, in five other cities to the first 
$125 to $135, and in Dearborn to the first 
$250 of monthly salary. 


Pay Plans in Eleven Cities 

Information supplied by city officials on 
cost-of-living pay adjustment plans in the 
eleven cities is summarized as follows: 

CoLoRADO SPRINGS, COLORADO (36,789): 
Adjustments are made in terms of dollar 
amounts rather than percentages. The last 
adjustment was made on July 1, 1946, and 
applied to the first $100 of each employee’s 
monthly salary. The percentage change was 
the full amount indicated by the consumer’s 
price index, one per cent for each point, plus 
$5 to compensate for possible error. Another 
pay adjustment probably will become effec- 
tive next May. 
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BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS (49,786): 
The city pays a bonus based on the cost- 
of-living index of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry (1935-39 
100). The bonus is applied to the first 
$1,600 of annual salary. Since the index 
for December, 1946, was 147, the city paid 
a bonus of 47 per cent on $133.33 to all 
employees for that month. No restriction or 
limit is placed on the amount or number of 
times that salary adjustments are made 
during the year. 

DEARBORN, MICHIGAN (63,584): The city 
government and the school board adopted 
a cost-of-living salary adjustment plan in 
1941. In the beginning the full amount of 
the change in the index was applied to the 
first $2,500 of salary, and in the 1943-44 
fiscal year this amount was increased to 
$3,000. By July 1, 1945, salaries had been 
adjusted to 127.5 per cent which was the 
index for December 14, 1944. Recently a 
20 per cent increase was granted, effective 
January 1, 1947. This increase brings the 
index up to 147.5 per cent. The maximum 
pay increase granted on January 1 was $600, 
representing a 20 per cent adjustment on the 
first $3,000 of salary. 

DuLuTH, MINNEsoTA (101,065): Salaries 
ordinarily are adjusted whenever the con- 
sumer’s price index shows a change of 2% 
per cent. The amount of the change is $1 
for each point of change in the index and 
the maximum adjustment is limited to five 
points in any one year, and to the first 
$1,200 of the salary. When the plan was 
adopted early in 1942 the council fixed 111 
as the base index, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics index for December, 1941, being 
110.7. During 1947 the city is paying a 
cost-of-living adjustment of $35 per month 
which is $15 more than was paid during 
1946. Using 111 as the base this pay adjust- 
ment equals 146 index points. 

JAcKSON, MICHIGAN (49,656): Salaries 
are adjusted once a year on July 1 on the 
basis of the consumer’s price index of the 
previous March 15. But adjustments are 
made only when there is a change of five 
or more points in the index. The full 
amount of the change is applied to basic 
salaries or rates up to $1,500 per year or 
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75 cents per hour. The amount of any basic 
salary or rate in excess of $1,500 a year or 
75 cents per hour is adjusted by adding or 
subtracting 50 per cent of the average 
annual per cent change. No cost-of-living 
adjustments have been made since July 1, 
1945. Instead, a flat $400 increase per year 
was given to all salaried employees on July 
1, 1946, and an 18% cent per hour raise 
to hourly paid workers. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN (587,472): The 
city council recently fixed the September 15 
consumer’s price index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics as the basis for figuring 
cost-of-living increments; previously the in- 
dex figure for June 15 had been used. The 
council also removed the 10-point limitation 
on annual increases, and added the five-point 
amount which is mentioned in the monthly 
report of the consumer’s price index for 
large cities. The Milwaukee ordinance reads 
in part: “The cost-of-living pay adjustment 
for each year will be the percentage differ- 
ence between the consumer’s price index of 
September 15 of the year preceding and 
100, plus an addition of five points to meas- 
ure wartime effects of. deterioration in 
quality, lessened availability of consumer’s 
goods, disappearance of low-priced merchan- 
dise from the market, and certain other fac- 
tors not fully measured by the index as now 
constituted.” 

The cost-of-living adjustment is based on 
a salary of $1,620 per year, and the amount 
added to the basic pay beginning January 
1, 1947, is $64.52 per month for salaried 
employees and 38.7 cents per hour for 
hourly workers. Four other units of govern- 
ment in the Milwaukee area, the county, 
the sewerage commission, the vocational 
school, and the school board, make pay ad- 
justment on the same basis as the city, the 
uniform plan having been adopted in 1943 
by the five local governments. Adjustments 
since that time have been based on an aver- 
age salary of $1,620 because that salary 
was considered the necessary minimum dur- 
ing the base period 1935-39. In making the 
adjustment the $1,620 figure is multiplied by 
the annual rate of adjustment. This results 
in a flat dollar amount increase for all em- 
ployees. When the plan was adopted in 
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1943, all previous adjustments, temporary 
increases, and bonuses that had been in force 
in 1942 and 1943 were eliminated. 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA (65,444): About three 
years ago this city adopted an ordinance 
providing for salary adjustments at the be- 
ginning of each fiscal year if the consumer’s 
price index shows a variation of at least two 
and one-half points, using the latest index 
figures available at the time the budget is 
prepared. However, the council on Decem- 
ber 19, 1946, amended the ordinance to al- 
low for a 15-point adjustment retroactive to 
November 1, 1946. This was done because 
since June 15 the consumer’s index had gone 
up approximately 15 points. The pay in- 
crease applies only to the first $135 of the 
monthly salary. Thus the 15-point increase 
resulted in a $20 increase for all salaried 
workers. The formula used for per diem 
employees is the amount of the change in 
the index multiplied by .65 of one cent. 
Thus 15 points times .65 of one cent 
amounts to a 10-cent per hour increase for 
hourly workers. 

PORTLAND, OREGON (305,394): Since 1942 
salary adjustments have been made at the 
beginning of the fiscal year on July 1 on the 
basis of $1 per point above 111 which was 
determined to be the 1939 salary range. No 
adjustment is made unless the index changes 
two points or more and the changes apply 
up to $1,200 of salary. Price indexes for the 
preceding September and December are av- 
eraged, 111 points deducted, and $1 per 
point paid to each employee per month. 
Since the beginning of the war all employees 
have had at least a $57-per-month pay in- 
crease, $25 of this increase having been 
granted on July 1, 1946, and $15 on January 
1, 1947. 

St. Paut, MINNESOTA (287,736): The 
cost-of-living salary adjustment plan has 
been used in this city since 1922. Salaries 
are adjusted as of January 1 each year 
if the consumer’s price index shows a change 
of 2 per cent or more since the preceding 
adjustment. There is no limit to the amount 
of salary adjustment that can be made in 
any one year. Since 1940 the consumer’s 
price index for St. Paul increased 29% per 
cent. On the basis of the estimate made by 
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the President’s Committee on the Cost of 
Living regarding the decrease in the quality 
and availability of consumers’ goods, the 
city council increased this percentage, e‘fec- 
tive January 1, 1947, to 35 per cent. The 
full adjustment applies to approximately the 
first $105 of the basic salaries. In addition 
to the cost-of-living adjustments, the basic 
salaries were increased in 1943 to provide 
for a somewhat higher standard of living, 
so that the total increase in the average 
salaries from 1940 to 1947 has been approxi- 
mately 41 per cent. 

SHOREWOOD, WISCONSIN (15,184): A 
bonus plan based on the consumer’s price 
index was adopted on January 1, 1942. The 
amount of the bonus changes whenever the 
index changes five points or more. The 
change in pay is effective the first of the 
month following receipt of information as 
shown in the chart published each month 
in PupLtic MANAGEMENT. The city now 
pays a bonus of $50 per month effective 
December 1, 1946, the November issue of 
PusLic MANAGEMENT showing that the Oc- 
tober 15 index was 148.4. As in previous 
instances the change was made when the 
index went over the halfway mark between 
45 and 50. The manager believes that the 
village has reached the maximum in bonus 
payments, and has recently recommended 
a general $10-per-month increase for all 
salaried employees. 

WHITEFISH Bay, WISCONSIN (9,651): 
The council on December 16, 1946, adopted 
a new ordinance, similar to the Milwaukee 
plan, which provides that on January 1 each 
year the first $135 of base pay per month 
shall be adjusted on the basis of the con- 
sumer’s index as of September 15 of the 
preceding year, if the index has changed by 
one point or more. In addition, the new 
ordinance provides that for the year 1947 a 
total of five index points are to be added to 
the Milwaukee index for September 15 to 
offset “quality deterioration, disappearance 
of low-price merchandise,” etc. Adding these 
five points to the index makes a change of 
47.8 per cent which applied to $135 per 
month gives employees a bonus of $64.52 
per month. No percentage limit is placed on 
the amount of.any yearly adjustment. 
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Use in Other Cities 
Changes in the consumer’s price index are 
followed to some extent by other cities in 
raising salaries even though the pay adjust- 
ments are not based directly on the index. 


In Wichita, Kansas, for example, the city 


council on December 24 voted a $15-per- 
month increase for all municipal employees 
effective January 1, 1947. This raised the 
average of the salary ranges to 47.5 per cent 
over the average of the 1935-39 base period 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Including 
merit increases, however, actual salaries be- 
ing paid in Wichita reflect a 54.9 per cent 
increase over the base rate. 

During the war years Wichita gave all 
salaried employees five general increases of 
5 per cent each; two of these increases were 
made in 1942, two in 1943, and one in 1944. 
Then a $5 per month increase was granted 
to all employees on January 1, 1945, a $10 
increase on April 1, 1946, and a $15 increase 
on January 1, 1947. Since 1942 hourly rate 
workers in Wichita have received an increase 
of 62.5 per cent over the 40-cent per hour 
rate in effect at the beginning of the war 
emergency. Thus the 47.5 per cent increase 
for all salaried workers, not including merit 
increases, compares favorably with a con- 
sumer’s price index of 148.4 per cent for 
October 15, 1946, the latest report available 
at the time of the Wichita council action. 

Likewise, in Beverly Hills, California, pay 
increases granted during the years 1942 to 
1945 inclusive totaled $55 per month in the 
case of police and firemen, and $50 per 
month for all other employees. Then in July, 
1946, the city granted a blanket increase of 
12% per cent for all employees, this increase 
being applied to the entire salary. 

San Diego in July, 1933, had adopted a 
cost-of-living pay adjustment plan similar 
to the St. Paul plan, and the civil service 
commission in making salary recommenda- 
tions to the council more or less followed the 
plan up until about three years ago. Last 
year the city completed a reclassification of 
positions, and after a study of salary rates 
in other jurisdictions and in local industries 
the council increased salary rates approxi- 
mately 10 per cent to meet the increased 
cost-of-living. Salary levels in San Diego 
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are now from 55 to 60 per cent above those 
in effect in 1940. 
Conclusion 

The object of a cost-of-living pay plan is 
to adjust predetermined salaries to ups and 
downs of the economic cycle. It does not 
take the place of merit increases; it only 
adjusts salaries after they are determined. 
A sound position and classification plan is 
therefore necessary as a basis for any cost- 
of-living adjustment plan. Moreover, sal- 
aries paid by the city should be checked at 
least every 10 years with pay for similar 
work in local industrial and business con- 
cerns, and working conditions also should 
be appraised from time to time. 

None of the cost-of-living plans now in 
effect have any degree of permanency be- 
cause they have been set up by ordinance 
rather than in the charter. It is therefore 
easy for the council to amend the plan, and 
sometimes the city may have to take such 
a step in order to keep the cost of pay in- 
creases within the financial capacity of the 
city. Thus a limit on the amount of change 
in either direction in any one year would 
be equitable both to the taxpayers and to the 
employees. Salaries probably should not be 
changed unless there is a change of at least 
two points, or perhaps three, four, or five 
points, in the index, and adjustments in any 
one year limited to 10 per cent. Adjust- 
ments probably should be made only once a 
year and apply only to the first $100 or 
$150 or monthly salary. 

One of the limitations of a cost-of-living 
adjustment plan is that the lower income 
groups usually are favored with more liberal 
adjustments. Changes in the cost of living 
probably affect employees more or less pro- 
portionately regardless of the salary bracket 
in which they may be. Only one of the 11 
cities in this survey provides for any cost-of- 
living adjustment in the higher brackets. 
Another possible objection to the plan is 
that it does not and cannot take into account 
variations in the supply and demand for 
various classes of local labor. Some labor 
groups are opposed to the plan because it 
operates automatically and the union cannot 
take credit for securing salary increases, and 
the union is more or less helpless when the 
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index starts to go down. Some labor groups, 
however, have found the cost-of-living plan 
a good method for settling the annual salary 
changes with a minimum of friction. It can 
be said of course that a cost-of-living pay 
adjustment plan is not intended to solve all 
of the important problems connected with 
pay, such as a satisfactory pay base, adjust- 
ments between different ranks or branches of 
the municipal service, pensions, vacations, 
and other factors which are part of a com- 
plete pay plan. 

What will happen when the consumer’s 
price index goes down? Will employees be 
willing to accept a downward adjustment? 





Recent Federal Action Affecting 
Cities 
EW Bills for Congress. Bills will be 
introduced in the 80th Congress to 
provide federal grants to states or cities for 
construction of sewage disposal plants, to 
abolish all priorities for the purchase of sur- 
plus federal property except real estate, and 
to give state and local governments the right 
to tax federal property. 

Housing. The federal government appar- 
ently is passing on to state and local govern- 
ments the responsibility for veterans’ hous- 
ing. When Administrator Wyatt resigned he 
reported that the mayors of 715 municipali- 
ties had appointed veterans’ emergency 
housing committees, that 50 cities had taken 
action toward modifying their building codes, 
that a few cities helped to establish appren- 
tice-training programs to augment the local 
supply of trained labor, that other cities had 
persuaded contractors to transfer labor from 
commercial to housing construction. 

Postpone Public Works. The President 
and the federal works administrator again 
have requested state and local governments 
to postpone their public works. More than 
three-fourths of the governors of the states 
and about half the mayors of cities of more 
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The St. Paul plan is reported to have oper- 
ated reasonably well for 24 years, even dur- 
ing the depression. Salaries were cut 16 per 
cent during 1931 to 1933, increased 11 per 
cent in 1936 to 1938, cut 4 per cent in 1940, 
and increased 47 per cent since 1940. St. 
Paul employees never felt the entire force of 
the depression. None of the cost-of-living 
plans in the other cities have experienced a 
depression. There are some indications that 
the peak in the cost-of-living index has been 
reached. The local labor supply in some 
cities now exceeds the demand. City officials 
will observe with interest how the cost-of- 
living plans work when the index goes down. 
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than 50,000 population have assured the 
federal government that as much state and 
local public construction as possible will be 
postponed until prices and wages drop to a 
more reasonable level. 

Court Decision. The United States 
Supreme Court on December 9 held that 
federal public use is supreme over all other 
uses including local public use where there 
is a “clearly designated field such as that of 
establishing post offices.” The federal gov- 
ernment in 1941 had condemned for use as 
a post office and customhouse a site of one 
and one-half acres of a four-acre public 
park near the center of Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri. The portion condemned includes 
a building used as a county courthouse and 
city hall, memorial fountain, a small me- 
morial monument, and a portion of a band- 
stand. 

Alien Property. State and local authori- 
ties having tax claims against property seized 
by the alien property custodian should pre- 
sent the claims immediately to the Office of 
Alien Property, Department of Justice, 
Washington 25, D.C. No special form of 
claim is required. 

Juvenile Delinquency. More than 1,000 
delegates representing hundreds of public 
and private organizations attended the na- 
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tional conference for the prevention of juve- 
nile delinquency held in Washington, D. C., 
November 20 to 22. This meeting, held 
under the auspices of the Department of 
Justice, was the culmination of months of 
research and meetings of experts in the 
numerous fields relating to juvenile delin- 
quency. Reports submitted by 15 panels 
covered such matters as juvenile courts, de- 
tention facilities, recreation, home responsi- 
bility, etc. A report containing the major 
decisions of the panels will soon be avail- 
able free on request to the National Con- 
ference for the Control and Prevention of 
Juvenile Delinquency, Department of Jus- 
tice, Washington, D. C. 

Building Codes. The National Bureau of 
Standards has just published a 50-page bul- 
letin entitled Building Code Requirements 
for New Dwelling Construction (Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20 
cents), prepared by the National Housing 
Agency as a guide to assist cities in modern- 
izing or revising their building codes. The 
recommended requirements are concerned 
primarily with moderate size individual and 
multiple family dwellings of the type being 
built under the veterans’ emergency hous- 
ing program. 


Employee Unions Discussed at Annual 
Conference of City Attorneys 


HE eleventh annual conference of the 

National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, held in Washington, D. C., Decem- 
ber 2 to 4, was attended by 300 city at- 
torneys from 40 states. The opening session 
was devoted to employee unions. The city 
attorneys of several cities reviewed local 
experiences — how and why the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act is inapplicable to govern- 
ment; the Stockton, California, rule which 
provides that upon a two-day’s leave of 
abense from work without authorized leave 
a city employee is deemed to have volun- 
tarily separated himself from the service of 
the city; the Portland, Maine, anti-strike 
affidavit which all city employees are now 
required to sign; the Omaha, Nebraska, re- 
cently enacted anti-strike ordinance; Tulsa, 
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Oklahoma’s success in securing court re- 
straining orders against striking city em- 
ployees. Senator Joseph H. Ball of Min- 
nesota, as luncheon speaker, advocated 
greater federal control of unions. 

At a panel on municipal taxation and 
revenue problems of primary interest were 
the discussions centering around the income 
tax of St. Louis; the sales tax of New 
Orleans; the consumer’s tax of Akron; the 
loss of municipal revenues through federal 
land ownership; and the taxation of RFC 
property by local government. 

Discussions at a panel on veterans’ hous- 
ing centered around the Griffith Park case in 
Los Angeles where the city is attempting to 
use park property as a site for veterans’ 
housing; the success of the recently enacted 
ordinance of Kansas City, Missouri, on re- 
development of blighted areas; the plan of 
Kansas City, Kansas, for the use by veterans 
of accessory buildings; the expenditure of 
municipal funds for veterans’ housing; the 
sale of tax deed property to veterans; the 
removal of unsafe buildings; the release of 
housing materials; tax exemption for resi- 
dents of public housing; and maximum 
height restrictions for buildings. 

At a session on public utility problems the 
city attorney of Baltimore discussed the 
legal problems involved in converting from 
rail to bus operations, and the attorney of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, explained the legal 
problems involved in the re-routing of rail- 
roads within a city. Other subjects covered 
by this panel included easements taken by 
the government for utility purposes; valua- 
tion and assessment of utilities for local tax 
purposes; the work of the Federal Power 
Commission; and the local taxation of radio 
broadcasting stations. 

At the final session the attorney of Los 
Angeles County described the manner in 
which his county had attacked the problem 
of controlling air pollution and how they 
had attempted to secure the cooperation of 
adjoining municipalities in waging a uniform 
campaign. The New Rochelle, New York, 
attorney spoke briefly on the sign-removal 
decision of the New York Court of Appeals 
upholding his city’s sign-removal ordinance. 
The extra-territorial effect of municipal ordi- 
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nances in an area acquired by annexation 
was discussed by the city attorney of Jack- 
son, Tennessee. 

The city attorneys adopted resolutions 
opposing the channeling of federal aid air- 
port funds through the states; warning cities 
against the use of so called “model” lease 
agreements offered by the airlines; urging 
Congress to give a clear title to the states 
to land beneath tide and navigable waters; 
urging the states to adopt adequate urban 
redevelopment laws to enable cities to clear 
blighted areas; declaring that the use of the 
strike or work stoppage is “legally unauthor- 
ized” under present laws; asking Congress 
to provide that reductions in electrical or 
natural gas rates ordered by the Federal 
Power Commission be distributed to the ulti- 
mate consumers and not to distributing com- 
panies; requesting the expeditious return of 
surplus airports to cities, and requesting 
Congress to reimburse cities for loss of taxes 
on federally-owned land. CHARLES S. 
RHYNE, general counsel, National Institute 
of Municipal Law Officers. 





State Helps Cities to Prevent 
Juvenile Delinquency 


HREE cities and one county in New 

York State have created youth bureaus 
as a new municipality activity, and 59 per 
cent of the municipalities in the state have 
established recreation projects with the as- 
sistance of the New York State Youth Com- 
mission. The three cities with youth bureaus 
are Cortland (15,881), Hudson (11,517), 
and Middletown (21,908), and the county 
is Erie (Buffalo). The budgets of the three 
municipal youth bureaus total $65,000, of 
which $32,500 is reimbursed in the form of 
state aid granted through the state youth 
commission. Each bureau has an advisory 
committee and a full-time staff responsible 
to the chief administrator of the city. The 
310 municipal recreation projects call for an 
expenditure of approximately $1,200,000, of 
which about $405,000 will be met by state 
grants-in-aid. 

A youth bureau is an agency created by 
the city or county for the purpose of ‘“co- 
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ordinating and supplementing the activities 
of public, private, and religious agencies de- 
voted in whole or in part to the welfare and 
protection of youth.” One of the municipal 
youth bureaus, for example, is making a 
study of the influence of existing youth ac- 
tivities on delinquency, and a study of in- 
come areas in relation to incidence of delin- 
quency. City-operated youth bureaus serve 
as clearinghouses for information concerning 
youth activities, publicizing youth problems 
and needs, and taking steps to meet the 
needs according to carefully worked out 
plans. 

Recreation projects call for the provision 
of services and facilities to meet the leisure- 
time needs of children. The communities 
that are receiving state aid for such work 
are providing wholesome activities in the be- 
lief that teaching children to play together in 
some measure teaches them to live together. 
Communities participating in this program 
are assisted by the State Youth Commission 
in extending recreation programs to reach all 
children, in consulting on matters pertaining 
to recreation, and in appraising the achieve- 
ment of local recreation programs. 

This broad program to prevent juvenile 
delinquency under the guidance and financial 
assistance of the state had its beginning in 
October, 1943, when Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey appointed an interdepartmental com- 
mittee consisting of the heads of six state 
agencies to work on the problem of youth . 
maladjustment. Pursuant to a recommenda- 
tion of this committee, the New York State 
Youth Commission was created in May, 
1945, with no precedent to break and no 
predecessors to blame. This commission 
consisted of seven members; six serving ex- 
officio, as heads of six state agencies having 
responsibilities in respect to children, and 
one appointed by the Governor. 

The philosophy of the youth commission’s 
program is based upon the “home rule” 
tenet that the focus of a delinquency pre- 
vention program should be under local 
auspices. The general pattern of the com- 
mission’s program can be summarized as 
follows: 

1. To help municipalities help themselves 
in the solution of the delinquency problem. 
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2. To make studies and analyses of the 
problems of youth guidance and the preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency. 

3. To coordinate and unify the child 
guidance, protective, and welfare services of 
state departments and to stimulate the co- 
ordination of children’s services within local 
units of government. 

4. To render financial assistance to mu- 
nicipalties so that adequate and effective 
children’s services can be provided locally. 
(State financial aid to cities is 50 per cent 
of the approved budget, within certain lim- 
itations). 

5. To plan and put into effect a program 
which will promote the welfare and protec- 
tion of children. 

The State Youth Commission has wit- 
nessed a sincere effort on the part of many 
school boards and municipalities to better 
the needs of children. There has been a 
greater use of community resources, particu- 
larly school facilities, than at any time in the 
history of the state. Many communities have 
recognized the validity of unified efforts in 
meeting their youth problems. The com- 
mission’s program is outlined in a recent 
report entitled Prevention in Action—Ros- 
ERT P. CAPEs, executive secretary, New 
York State Youth Commission (24 James 
Street, Albany). 


Recommends Cooperative Library 
Service in Metropolitan Area 


ECOMMENDATIONS for the adminis- 
tration and financing of library service 
in a metropolitan county are reported in a 
recent publication of the planning commis- 
sions in Knoxville and Knox County, Ten- 
nessee. The study on which the report is 
based was made at the request of the city 
and county library boards by the local 
planning commissions with the technical 
assistance of the State Planning Commis- 
sion and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
For the past eighteen years the Knox- 
ville city library has furnished service to 
Knox County residents under a contract 
with the county library board. All facilities 
of the city library system were available to 
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county people; branch libraries or stations 
were located in heavily populated centers 
in the county; and a bookmobile visited 
schools and rural communities on regular 
schedules. The county court, from its 
general purpose fund, paid an annual sum 
to the city library covering the expense of 
headquarters space, all purchasing and prep- 
aration of books, salaries, and operational 
costs. 

The Tennessee county library law pro- 
vides that county library service may be 
financed either from the general purpose 
fund or by special levy. A recent ruling of 
the state supreme court declares that where 
a city within a given county levies a tax 
for a library, funds for any county service 
must be levied on property outside the city 
limits. Since no machinery existed in Knox 
County for the collection of a separate 
levy, and since there was neither time nor 
inclination to set up such machinery, the 
county library was left without funds and 
the contract was terminated on June 30, 
1946. Through the courtesy of the city 
library board, county residents may continue 
to use city facilities temporarily in the hope 
that a way may be found soon for the re- 
storation of their library service. 

It was this crisis which prompted the 
study of “‘Knoxville-Knox County Relation- 
ships in the Field of Library Service.’’ The 
report reviews the development of city and 
county service, the resources of both units 
of government, the amount and quality of 
service rendered in the past in relation to 
accepted desirable standards, and points out 
possible courses of action for future support 
and administration of adequate service in 
both city and county. The survey was made 
by Gerald B. Shaw of the regional studies 
division of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Because of its advantages in economy and 
efficiency, the renewal of the contractual re- 
lationship on a different and legal basis is 
suggested as the first alternative. County- 
wide service, including the city, is the second 
alternative. This transfer of administrative 
responsibility would require _ legislative 
changes in both municipal and county 
library laws which are not likely to be 
achieved in the immediate future, but may 
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be considered as a long-term objective. Both 
city and county governments should increase 
appropriations at least to the standard set 
by the American Library Association for 
minimum service. 

Action on the recommendations awaits 
the clarification of the legal difficulties, but 
it is anticipated that a sound and adequate 
library service can be re-established for the 
county in the near future. 

Though this study was undertaken with a 
specific situation in mind, its findings may 
be pertinent to the administration of library 
service in other metropolitan counties. The 
several agencies contributing to the prepara- 
tion of the report have demonstrated the 
unique service that public institutions may 
render to each other by cooperation.— 
Het—EN M. Harris, librarian, Lawson 
McGhee Library, Knoxville. 


Citywide Survey Shows 18 Per Cent 
of Housing is Substandard 


S the result of a citywide housing survey 
A completed in the spring which combined 
a real property inventory with a housing 
market study, Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
(49,684), is said to be the only city in New 
England to know the full scope of its many- 
sided housing problem. 

The survey, which was financed by four 
local savings banks, employed 40 inter- 
viewers who covered 800 of the city’s 811 
city blocks, to call at 13,098 of the city’s 
13,944 dwelling units. This represents 92 
per cent coverage of the entire city, but be- 
cause some householders were away when 
interviewers called, the total completed inter- 
views amounted to 85 per cent of the total 
dwelling units. The total cost of the survey 
was $7,000, or a gross average cost of 51 
cents per interview. 

Pittsfield’s survey shows the characteris- 
tics and condition of housing as well as what 
householders plan to do about their housing 
problem. The market analysis phase of the 
survey indicates that 85 per cent of the 
people who are dissatisfied with their present 


housing are renters. A sizable proportion of 
the renters would like to own homes, but the 
income analysis of the survey shows that 
they are in no position to do so. Families 
with incomes under $2,000 a year prefer to 
rent. Those who can afford to buy favor a 
single house with at least six rooms. Even 
those who rent would like a single house, and 
their next preferences are for the double and 
apartment houses. 

Prior to the survey many citizens denied 
that there were any slum conditions in the 
city. Of the total dwelling units, 1,829 were 
substandard and over 4,000 had at least one 
substandard characteristic. Fifty of the 811 
city blocks had over 50 per cent substandard 
housing, while another 105 blocks were 
above the city’s substandard housing aver- 
age of 18 per cent. Because of demobiliza- 
tion and war marriages, 10 per cent of 
Pittsfield’s families are doubled up. In a 
significant number of cases three or four 
families were crowded into one dwelling 
unit. To get a roof over their heads, some 
families are living in converted warehouses, 
mills, churches, barns, and garages. Only 94 
vacancies were found and these were unfit 
for habitation. 

The survey spells opportunity for persons 
concerned with the provision of housing. It 
shows the areas where the various groups 
can operate. The study shows a big market 
for houses for sale, as well as a mountainous 
backlog of repair work. There is a tre- 
mendous need for low-rental housing, in a 
city where 75 per cent of the residents are 
wage earners. Redevelopment of substand- 
ard areas is further indicated, while areas 
which are rapidly deteriorating offer them- 
selves for improvement before declining fur- 
ther into the substandard and slum class 
of property. 

The 160-page housing report, which 
breaks down the problem by geographical 
areas, income groups, age groups, and types 
of structures in which people live, is now 
being studied by the city’s housing author- 
ity, which will come forth shortly with its 
recommended solution. — Puitip C. AHERN, 
executive secretary, Pittsfield Taxpayers’ 
Association, Inc. 
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This chart shows trend in contracts for civil 
engineering in continental United States orly 
and does not include contracts outside the 
country or shipbuilding. Construction contracts 
for the year 1946 totaled $5,200,298,000, or 127 
per cent above the total for 1945. Public con- 
struction totaled $2,042,627,000, which is a 78 
per cent increase over last year. Of the public 
total, $623,535.000 was for federal work, 20 
per cent below 1945, and $1,419,092,000 was for 
state and municipal work, a 259 per cent in- 
crease over last year. Private construction 
totaled $3.157.671,000, which is 176 per cent 
above 1945. The minimum size projects in- 
cluded are: waterworks and waterways projects, 
$15,000; ether public works, $25,000; industrial 
building, $40,000; and other building, $150,000. 
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The index of the cost of living — the average 
cost of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in larger cities—stood at 151.7 on 
November 15, 1946 (1935-39100). The 
family food bill was up 4.3 per cent, and there 


were scattered increases in the prices of cloth- 
ing and housefurnishings. The index is up 17.3 
per cent from November 15, 1945, the largest 
increases being 34.0 per cent in the cost of 
food and 13.4 per cent in the cost of clothing, 
Living costs on November 15, 1946, were 50,5 
per cent above those of January, 1941, and 53.9 
per cent above. those of August, 1939. The 
index does not reflect, however, additional war- 
time increases caused by lower quality, disap- 
pearance of low-priced goods, and _ forced 
changes in living habits. 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.89 on 
December 26, 1946, as compared with 1.78 on 
November 27, 1946. (Note: This index aver- 
ages bond yields of 20 large cities; yields vary 
inversely with bond prices. ) 
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Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 3,210 in November 1946, which was 2 
per cent less than in November, 1945, and 18 
per cent less than in November, 1941. 
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What American Cities Are Doing* 





City Council Votes Rent Increase 


LINT, Michigan, on December 13 amended 

its rent control ordinance to permit a 15 
per cent increase for heated dwellings and a 10 
per cent increase where heat is not furnished. 
Federal rent regulations were not put into effect 
in Flint because this city adopted a local rent 
control ordinance in 1942 before OPA was 
created. The ordinance is administered through 
the municipal court and the city attorney’s 
ofice. Any aggrieved renter may petition the 
court for a rent reduction on the theory that 
no improvements have been made to the prop- 
erty or that for other reasons an increase is not 
justified. 


New Sources of Local Revenue 


The Baltimore city council, using for the 
first time special powers temporarily granted 
by the state legislature, recently enacted several 
new taxes: a 5 per cent tax on gas, electric, and 
telephone bills, with domestic services ex- 
empted; a tax of 50 cents per gallon on alco- 
holic beverages except wine and beer; a tax on 
cigarettes, cigars, smoking and chewing tobacco; 
a tax of $10 to $25 on pin ball machines, music 
machines, shuffle boards, and the like. 
Miami, Florida, expects to raise $880,000 a 
year from a two-cent cigarette tax effective 
last September 15. Miami voters recently con- 
firmed action of the city council in voting a 
gross receipts tax on electric, telephone, and 
gas bills. . . . The city council of Denver re- 
cently adopted a one-cent cigarette tax expected 
to yield $225,000 a year, and at the same meet- 


*Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Municipal 
Association, American Public Welfare Association, 
American Public Works Association; American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assembly, 
Federation of Tax Administrators, Government Re- 
search Association, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, Municipal Finance Officers Association, 
National Association of Assessing Officers, National 
Association of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, National Institute of Govern- 
mental Purchasing, National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers, and United States Conference of 
Mayors. 


ing defeated a proposed one per cent sales tax. 
.. . The Chicago council recently adopted a new 
tax on mileage traveled by motor buses expected 
to yield the city $600,000 annually. The new 
ordinance applies to various interstate and inter- 
urban buslines as well as to all local gas and 
trolley buses. The mileage tax will be levied 
in addition to the $24 vehicle tax now imposed 
for each bus. Buses with fewer than 30 seats 
will pay three-fourths of one per cent for each 
mile of Chicago streets on which they travel. 
Buses seating 30 to 39 persons will pay one and 
one-half cents a mile. 


City Issues Safety Stickers 


Wichita, Kansas, last month distributed 
thousands of gummed Christmas seals bearing a 
safety message. The seals were printed in two 
colors, red and green, on white paper. Design 
for the seals included a green wreath with a red 
ribbon. Inside the wreath in red letters was 
the following admonition: “Give Happiness 
to 1947. Keep Wichita America’s Safest City.” 
These seals were used for inside Christmas 
wrapping and for decoration on cards and 
letters. They were distributed through various 
stores, the schools, civic clubs, and through 
other public agencies. 


Installs Three-way Radio 


In Madison, Wisconsin, the fire department 
is installing its own three-way FM radio system 
on its own megacycle band. The chief’s car, the 
electrician’s truck, and one piece of apparatus 
from each fire station will be equipped with 
three-way radio, and the fire department will 
have its own transmitter at alarm quarters. 
Two-way intercommunication will be established 
by radio between pieces of equipment and the 
chief’s car and with headquarters, and next 
year the city will install a transmitter at each 
fire station to enable the city to have radio 
communication between stations in case other 
methods fail. This equipment will be AC 
operated, but it will also be capable of operat- 
ing from a storage battery in case of power 
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failure. .. . In Kansas City, Missouri, the police 
department is purchasing 92 FM mobile radio 
transmitters, the fire department is securing ten 
similar units, the water department two, and the 
public works department one. 


Changes in Administrative Organization 


Hartford, Connecticut (166,267), adopted a 
council-manager charter on December 3 by a 
vote of 21,089 to 9,748, but the charter must 
be approved by the state legislature before it 
can become effective. Under this new charter 
nine councilmen will be elected at large for a 
two-year term beginning in January, 1948. It 
replaces a weak mayor-council charter under 
which 15 councilmen were elected from wards 
and five at large. The charter abolishes 16 
boards and commissions and sets up 11 depart- 
ments with directors appointed by the manager; 
reduces the number of elective officials; creates 
a new department of personnel administered by 
a director appointed by the manager; and sets 
up a personnel board to hear appeals. 
Lincoln, Nebraska, voters recently defeated a 
proposal to make the three city directors and 
the city attorney elective by the people; they 
are appointed by the mayor and council... . 
The Miami, Florida, city council has asked 
the state legislature to take necessary steps to 
bring about the consolidation of the city of 
Miami and Dade County subject to a refer- 
endum. 


Parking Lots and Garages 


Philadelphia has prepared legislation which 
will be introduced in the legislature this month 
to give the city’s traffic bureau authority to 
condemn property for parking purposes and to 
finance the erection of garages. In the mean- 
time the city is continuing a ban on downtown 
curb parking inaugurated a year ago, and will 
expand the “no parking” area. . . . Highland 
Park, Michigan voters have approved a pro- 
posal for a city-owned and operated parking lot 
financed by special assessments, and in Monroe, 
Michigan, local merchants are raising $40,000 
out of an $80,000 estimated cost for a 600-car 
parking lot. The city will furnish the site and 
remaining funds. . . . Los Angeles recently in- 
creased its parking fine from $2 to $10 and 
noted an almost immediate reduction in number 
of parking violations. . . . In Cleveland a sharp 
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decline in number of persons parking cars in bus 
stop zones followed imposition of a $5 fine 
for that offense. ... New York city fines drivers 
$15 for parking in restricted Manhattan areas, 
. . . Two-time offenders pay $25, and the fine 
is boosted to $40 for the third offense. . . . De- 
troit has adopted an ordinance providing for the 
creation of local assessment benefit districts to 
pay for the cost of certain public improvements 
such as parks, playgrounds, recreational facil- 
ities. 


Cities Seek Share of State Revenues 


In lowa a postwar taxation study committee, 
appointed by the Governor to review the en- 
tire tax structure of the state, requested the 
Iowa League of Municipalities to make sug- 
gestions concerning possible additional sources 
of revenues for cities to finance street im- 
provements. The League appointed a com- 
mittee headed by John H. Ames, city manager 
of Ames, Iowa, and their report, which was 
recently submitted to the Governor’s committee, 
recommends that the next legislature provide 
that $1,000,000 of state motor vehicle registra- 
tion revenues be distributed each year to cities 
and towns on a population basis. The com- 
mittee pointed out that this step, together with 
action taken by the 1945 legislature, will make 
available to cities and towns $3,000,000 of state 
funds for street improvements. The League’s 
committee also recommended that the 1947 
legislature authorize cities to levy a tax of not 
more than one mill in any year to create a 
guaranty fund for use in meeting small defic- 
iences which may be needed to pay principal 
and interest due on bonds issued in anticipation 
of special assessments for public improvements. 


New Taxes and Service Charges 


Bakersfield, California, has adopted a tax of 
one cent on admissions in excess of 15 cents. 
. . . Providence, Rhode Island, recently levied 
a tax of 5 per cent on the price paid for hotel 
and rooming-house accommodations. . . . Twen- 
ty-seven municipalities and nine parishes in 
Louisiana have levied a beer tax of $1.50 per 
31-gallon barrel under 1946 enabling legislation. 
This tax is collected by the state department of 
revenue and remitted to the local governments. 
. . . . Montgomery, Alabama, recently almost 
doubled its license fee for circuses and carnivals, 
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the new rate being $750 per day for circuses 
traveling by motor vehicle and $900 a day for 
those using the railroads. . . . North Bend, Ore- 
gon, has levied a $100 license fee on the first 
taxicab owned and $60 for each additional cab. 

. In Birmingham, Alabama, under a new 
franchise, the local transportation company will 
pay the city 3 per cent of the company’s gross 
revenues, or about $50,000 a year more than 
under the 2 per cent rate in the old contract. 
_,. Sacramento increased its garbage collection 
charges on December 1 from 50 cents to 60 
cents a month for weekly collections, and from 
75 cents to $1 per month for twice-a-week col- 
lections. This is the first increase in garbage 
collection rates since 1915. . . . Bemidji, Min- 
nesota, has adopted garbage collection charges 
of 50 cents per month when the garbage can is 
within 15 feet of the collector’s route, and 75 
cents per month when more than 15 feet away. 
... In Wheeling, West Virginia, a district court 
has granted a permanent injunction against the 
enforcement of the one-cent cigarette tax ordi- 
nance. . . . The Institute of Public Administra- 
tion of New York City in a report recently sub- 
mitted to the Governor of Maine recommended 
that the state adopt (1) a low rate state income 
tax becoming effective April, 1948, when federal 
taxes are expected to be reduced and (2) a 
state sales tax of 2 per cent. . . . Los Angeles 
has adopted a new license fee for contractors 
at the rate of $12 for the first $12,000 or less 
of gross receipts, plus 40 cents per $1,000 in 
excess of $12,000. 


Require Hotel Fire Safety Measures 


The Chicago city council on December 17 
adopted an ordinance requiring hotels to put up 
fire resistant walls around open stairways and 
elevator shafts by July 1. Only a small number 
of the newer hotel buildings in Chicago have 
the type of construction required by the ordin- 
ance. Hotels will have to be remodeled so that 
there will be a wall around the openings be- 
tween floors that will stop the passage of flames 
for one hour. This will tend to prevent flames 
going up from the lower floors to sleeping 
rooms. . . . Chattanooga has taken steps to 
require hotels to install sprinkler systems, out- 
side fire escapes, and a complete alarm system 
which would arouse guests as soon as fire breaks 
out. . . . Detroit has taken steps to require all 


multiple dwellings of more than two stories to 
have fireproof stairways, with fireproof doors 
at each landing to permit the stairwell to be 
sealed off from the rest of the building. . . . The 
San Diego council is considering a proposal to 
require fire escapes on the outside of all build- 
ings of three or more stories. The ordinance 
would also require installation of dry standpipes 
to carry water to upper floors. 


Increases Business Licenses 


The Roanoke, Virginia (64,214), city council 
recently turned down a proposal to boost the 
tax rate from $2.50 to $3.00 and _ instead, 
adopted higher business licenses to raise an ad- 
ditional $400,000 a year. Under the new 
license fees, retail merchants will pay 50 cents 
per $100 of sales as compared with 22 cents 
paid formerly; wholesalers will pay 25 cents 
on each $100 of purchases; and hotels will pay 
three-fourths of one per cent of their gross 
revenue. City officials estimate that with the 
increased rates and greater volume of business, 
the city will receive approximately $750,000 
from business and professional licenses, or about 
19 per cent of the total city revenues. 


Personnel News from Here and There 


When firemen in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
learned that the adoption of the 48-hour week 
would result in removal of beds from stations 
and that they would work six 8-hour days they 
decided not to work to get the proposal put 
on the ballot. As a compromise the city agreed 
that firemen would work 67 hours per week 
during June, July, August, and September as 
at present, and that during the rest of the year 
they would work 56 hours a week. . . . Madison, 
Wisconsin, has put the fire department on a 
72-hour week as compared with 92 hours per 
week in the past. . . . Toronto, Canada, city 
council has reduced the hours of the work’ week 
for firemen from 72 hours to 56 hours per 
week. . . . Mt. Clemens and Muskegon, Michi- 
gan, have voted to include municipal employees 
under the state retirement system, while Ann 
Arbor voters adopted a pension system for 
municipal employees which is not part of the 
state system. . . . The Seattle city council re- 
cently refused to recognize a local employees 
union as a special bargaining agency for city 
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light department employees on wages and work- 
ing conditions. Waterworks maintenance 
men at Evansville, Indiana, went out on strike 
for a five-cent hourly wage increase and senior- 
ity rights. After a week they went back to 
work when the mayor threatened to hire new 
men to replace all strikers... . Brockton, Mas- 
sachusetts, recently increased the pay of 1,150 
city employees $400 a year and in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, a $410 increase in pay for 1,100 
employees has been endorsed by the city coun- 
cil. . . . Hartford, Connecticut has approved a 
year-end salary adjustment of $240 for nearly 
3,000 municipal employees. . . . New York state 
departmental offices have adopted a five-day, 
37% hour week. Offices will be manned by 
skeleton staffs on Saturday who will receive 
compensatory time off. 


Fire Insurance Rates Reduced 


The fire defenses of Long Beach, California, 
following a survey by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, have been changed from 
Class 4 to Class 3, automatically lowering the 
fire insurance premium from 26 to 24 cents 
per $1,000 for shingle-roofed houses, and 24 to 
20 cents for composition-roofed houses. The 
rates on commercial buildings were reduced 8 
to 12 per cent. One of the chief factors in 
securing the reduction was the construction of 
water mains to connect the city with the metro- 
politan water system. Emphasis also has been 
placed upon continuous inspections by the fire 
prevention bureau. All plans for new construc- 
tion and remodeling of buildings must meet 
with the approval of the fire prevention bureau 
as well as of the building department. 


Licenses Based on Gross Receipts 


In Columbus, Georgia (60,000) the city 
council on December 23 adopted a new license 
tax ordinance based chiefly on gross sales. In 
the past the amount of most licenses was based 
on the number of employees. Under the new 
plan retailers will pay one-fourth of one per 
cent of gross sales; wholesalers, one-tenth of 
one per cent; public utilities, one per cent; 
theaters, one-half of one per cent; and agents 
and brokers, one per cent of gross commissions. 
Manufacturers, because of interstate commerce 
laws, will pay $3 per employee. This new sched- 
ule is expected to increase the revenue from this 
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source from $360,000 to $600,000. Electric, 
gas, and telephone companies, formerly paying 
a flat $2,000 each, will now pay $23,000, 
$12,000, and $7,500, respectively. Five large 
manufacturers, formerly paying $750 each, will 
make payments ranging from $3,000 to $6,600, 


Recent Public Works News 


Beverly Hills, California, recently awarded a 
contract for the construction of a 300-ton 
capacity incinerator at a cost of $348,000, 
Beverly Hills is one of less than a half-dozen 
cities in the state that operate incinerators. 
. . . In Wyandotte, Michigan, a study is be‘ng 
made of a co-operative garbage disposal arrange- 
ment which would include the cities of River 
Rouge, Ecorse, Wyandotte, and Lincoln Park, 
and the villages of Allen Park, Trenton, and 
Ecorse Township. . . . Toledo, Ohio, on January 
1 inaugurated a new service — rubbish collec- 
tion — which will be extended to the entire city 
by spring. . . . Indianapolis recently adopted a 
charge of $6 a year per family unit for sewer- 
age service to domestic users outside the city 
arid $44 per million gallons of sewage for out- 
side industries. . . . Racine, Wisconsin, recently 
entered into an agreement with the town of 
Mt. Pleasant to provide sewerage service at a 
charge of $2,250 a year, plus an additional 
charge for each 10 additional lateral connec- 
tions. Racine also expects to receive an annual 
sewer rental fee of approximately $1,800 a year 
from three county institutions located in the 
town of Mt. Pleasant. 


Finance News from Here and There 


A study by the League of Oregon Cities 
shows that total assessed valuations for 201 
cities and towns in that state are 4.3 per cent 
higher for 1946-47 than for 1945-46, and the 
statewide average property tax rate for city 
purposes is 3 per cent higher. . . . Berkeley, 
California, recently rejected bids for office 
furniture because of escalator clauses in the 
bids. . . . Phoenix, Arizona, by a vote of about 
3-to-1 approved bond issues totaling $9,600,000 
for waterworks, sewers, and airports . . . An- 
chorage, Alaska, by a 2-to-1 vote recently 
approved a bond issue of $500,000 for the 
modernization and improvement of the muni- 
cipally owned and operated telephone system. 
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_.. Minneapolis is now using postcards for 
water bills which will save the city about $8,000 
a year. Machinery for computing and stamp- 
ing the bills cost about $18,000, but the equip- 
ment will be paid for in less than three years 
out of savings. . . . In Jasper County, Missouri, 
a photocopy machine costing $2,700 and in- 
stalled in the county recorder’s office will effect 
a saving of $3,600 per year. . . . In Florida the 
state supreme court has held valid a Miami 
ordinance designed to finance sewage disposal 
through revenue bonds. . . . Saginaw, Michigan, 
will issue revenue bonds to finance the con- 
struction of hangars at $12,000 and charge a 
rental of $1,600 to $2,000 annually. . . . Berk- 
eley, California, recently received bids for fur- 
nishing fleet, general public liability, and 
property damage insurance. Only two bids 
were received, one in the sum of $29,975 and 
the other $19,570. The company submitting the 
low bid, the Farmers Automobile Inter-Insur- 
ance Exchange, was found to have an AA rating 
in Best’s Insurance Guide. The council auth- 
orized the acceptance of this bid. . . . Baltimore, 
Maryland, recently sold $23,200,000 of new 
bonds on a 1.52749 per cent cost basis. 
Worcester, Massachusetts, sold $865,000 water, 
sewerage, and relief bonds at a cost of .81 of 1 
per cent. Dallas Texas, has floated an issue 
of $3,405,000 general obligation bonds at 1.80 
per cent. 


City to Build Homes 


The Boston city council recently author- 
ized a $10,000,000 program for the municipal 
construction, rental, and sale of one- and two- 
family permanent dwelling units. The funds 
will be raised by bond issue, and will provide 
shelter for 1,550 veterans and their families. 
The city will first rent the homes to ex-service- 
men but will sell them all to tenants or to 
other veterans by 1952. Single units will cost 
$7,800 each, and double units $11,500 each, with 
single homes renting at $50 a month and duplex 
units at $40 or $45. 


Reporting to the Public 


Colorado Springs, Colorado, recently mailed 
to some 20,000 public utility customers an 8- 
page booklet analyzing local finances and ex- 
plaining the more significant items that make 
up the 1947 city budget. Six of the eight pages 


are devoted to charts showing trends over a 
period of years in total revenue expenditures 
and assessed valuation. Other charts show the 
allocation of property taxes for state, city, 
county, and school purposes; where the 1947 
budget revenues come from and where the 
money goes. Tarpon Springs, Florida, 
citizens are kept informed on municipal affairs 
through a weekly column entitled “City Bus- 
iness” written by the city manager for a local 
newspaper. A four-year report entitled 
“The Power of Print” has been issued by the 
Newark, New Jersey, public library. This out- 
standing example of public. reporting, designed 
to acquaint citizens with the city’s library facil- 
ities, makes liberal use of eye-catching illustra- 
tions and charts. 


To Redevelop Blighted Areas 


The Philadelphia city council on December 
12 authorized the municipal redevelopment 
authority to proceed with a long-range slum 
clearance program to rid the city of its blighted 
areas. . . . The supreme court of Alabama on 
November 21 declared unconstitutional a 1945 
law designed to prohibit government financed 
low-cost housing in Jefferson County (Mont- 
gomery). . . . Pittsburgh has created an urban 
redevelopment authority to expedite the invest- 
ment of free enterprise capital. The authority 
is composed of five citizens who will serve with- 
out pay, and its purpose will be to clear whole 
blocks by condemnation. . . . Toledo, Ohio, has 
relaxed its building code to permit the construc- 
tion of nonconforming prefabricated dwellings. 


Refuse Collection Practices Surveyed 


A recent survey of practices in refuse collec- 
tion and disposal, made by the American Pub- 
lic Works Association among 140 cities, shows 
that refuse collection service is conducted by 
municipal forces in 116 cities, by contract in 
24 cities, and by a combination of methods in 
15 cities. Generally, all types of refuse — 
garbage, rubbish, and ashes—are collected, 
only 12 cities reporting that garbage alone is 
collected. Forty-eight of the 140 cities permit 
scavenging, 28 of these cities requiring licenses. 
For about 40 selected cities the average popu- 
lation served per collection vehicle is 6,900, the 
maximum is 12,700, and the minimum is 2,600. 
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Eight of the 140 cities reported that a change 
had been made in the refuse disposal method 
recently — usually from uncontrolled dumping 
to the sanitary-fill method. Sanitary fill was 
generally reported as satisfactory. A tabula- 
tion of a limited number of replies shows that 
the average pay of refuse collection truck 
drivers is about $200 per month, the minimum 
being $114 and the maximum $336. The differ- 
ential, driver more than a loader, is about 
$17.30 per month. Most officials report that 
labor is only 75 to 80 per cent as efficient as 
in 1940. The survey also showed that during 
the year ending July, 1946, six companies 
which are known to have constructed municipal 
incinerators had contracts for the erection of 28 
such plants. The survey revealed that the 
average total cost of refuse collection and dis- 
posal per capita for a limited number of cities 
was $2.50, the maximum being $5.06 and the 
minimum $1.02. 


City Annexes Outside Areas 


Long Beach, California (211,904), during the 
last two years has annexed nearly 600 acres of 
new subdivisions and war housing developments 
with a population of 6,400. The procedure for 


annexing unincorporated areas starts with a 
petition to the city by the landowners repre- 
senting more than 25 per cent of the assessed 
valuation. Upon approval of the petition by 
the city the outside area votes on the proposal. 
There was very little opposition in the areas 
annexed, and several sections voted unanimously 
for annexation, partly because this is the only 
way to get connection with the municipal sew- 
erage system and because most of the new areas 
annexed to the city receive one year of free 
municipal service prior to payment of taxes. 


Smoke Control 


In Pittsburgh the city’s bureau of smoke 
abatement started to make smoke inspections at 
night when it was discovered that some large 
establishments were using the night period in 
which to blow out chimney ash. . . . A proposed 
smoke abatement ordinance is before the council 
of Richmond, Virginia, while the city council of 
Cleveland is setting up a smoke abatement 
bureau with a staff of 25 and a budget of 
$100,000. . . . Wilmington, Delaware, recently 
adopted a smoke prevention ordinance which 
will be enforced by the city’s fire department. 














SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS OF 


The International City Managers’ Association 


The Municipal Year Book, 1946. The authoritative resume of activities and 
statistical data of American cities. 1946. 593pp. $8.50. 


Planning for Postwar Municipal Services. An analysis of problems and trends 
with suggestions for developing local policies. 1945. 90pp. $2.00. 


Monthly Administrative Reports for Cities. Suggested forms for use by depart- 
ment heads in reporting to the chief administrator. 1943. 32pp. $1.00. 


Management Methods in City Government. Based on a survey of the best 
administrative practices in council-manager cities. 1942. 60pp. $1.50. 


Municipal Public Relations. A suggested program for improving relations with 


the public. 1940. 50pp. $1.00. 


Measuring Municipal Activities. A survey of suggested criteria for appraising 
administration. Revised edition, 1943. 75pp. $2.00. 


The Police and Minority Groups. A program to improve relations between 
racial, religious, and national groups. 1944. 20pp. 50 cents. 


Specifications for the Annual Municipal Report. 1939. 60pp. Supplementary 
checklist of 266 suggested items—for the report. 1940. 18pp. Both, $1.50. 


Council-Manager Development and Manager Directory. 1946. 20pp. $1.00. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT, 1313 EAST 60 STREET, CHICAGO 37 
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Personnel Exchange Service 





POSITIONS OPEN 


LLIANCE, NEBRASKA (6,253). City Manager. 

Council prefers man with previous manager 
experience and electrical or mechanical engin- 
eering training and experience. City owns util- 
ities. Salary $6,000 to $8,000. Walter J. 
Jones is mayor. 

CLIFTON ForGE, VIRGINIA (5,549). City Man- 
ager. Candidates with previous manager exper- 
ience and engineering background preferred. 
Hope to make appointment by February 1. 
Curtis M. Brown is mayor. 

GRAND Forks, NortH Dakota (20,228). City 
Manager. Council desires additional applica- 
tions from men with previous manager exper- 
ience. Salary $6,000 to $9,000. City has 
excellent educational facilities including state 
university. Appointment by May 1. E. E. 
Fitzwalter is mayor. 

MELBOURNE, FLORIDA (2,622). City Manager. 
City desires applications. Salary $3,300. John 
F. Turner is mayor. 

Norway, MAINE (3,649). City Manager. 
Leigh Webber, city manager since 1943, has 
resigned to become executive secretary of the 
Maine Municipal Association. LeRoy C. Luce 
is chairman of selectmen. Salary $3,500. 

Orono, MAINE (3,000). City Manager. City 
desires applications for March appointment. 
Salary $3,500. A. L. Goldsmith is chairman of 
board of selectmen. 

PaRIS, TENNESSEE (6,395). City Manager. 
City prefers man with previous manager exper- 
ience and college training in engineering and 
business management. Salary $4,000 to $6,000. 
Frank R. Blake is mayor. 

PENDLETON, OREGON (12,000). City Man- 
ager. New council desires man with previous 
manager experience and engineering background. 
Apply to Charles E. Burnett, city recorder. 

SALEM, OrEGON (45,000). City Manager. 
Council of seven elected in November to in- 
augurate manager plan desires “young” man 
with previous manager experience. Need for 
sound judgment, organizational ability, resource- 
fulness and tact emphasized. Salary $6,500 to 
$7,500. Apply to Mayor-elect R. L. Elfstrom, 
care of city recorder, City Hall. 

Los ANGELES County, CALIFORNIA. Research 
Technicians in the Bureau of Administration 
Research. College graduation and two years 
experience in administrative research required. 
Applicants will be rated on professional train- 
ing and experience. Salary begins at $311 a 
month with annual increases to $375. Apply 
before February 10 to Los Angeles County Civil 
Service Commission, Hall of Records, Los 
Angeles 12. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Howarp H. Burp, an engineer for the State 
of Pennsylvania, has been appointed first bor- 
ough manager of Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania, 
effective March ‘1. 

WILLIAM C. DRAGER, manager of Fernan- 
dina, Florida, 1943-45, and of Clifton Forge, 
Virginia, since September, 1945, is the new 
manager of Williamsburg, Virginia. 

JosePpH V. LADNER, manager of Santa Rosa, 
California, from 1944 to May, 1946, has been 
appointed city manager of Madison, South 
Dakota. 

Boyp J. McDANIEL, city manager of Big 
Spring, Texas, since August 1941, has been ap- 
pointed first city manager of Abilene, Texas. 

Ropert L. Morrison, former area director 
of Works Progress Administration and more re- 
cently area director of the War Manpower 
Commission, has been appointed city manager 
of Knoxville, Tennessee. 

BERNARD J. NODEN, a civil engineer for the 
city of Boston, has been appointed town man- 
ager of Mars Hill, Maine. 

Tuomas B. NoLAnpD, former apprentice to 
manager at Waynesboro, Virginia, has been ap- 
pointed manager of Altavista, Virginia. 

EpwaArD C. PETERSON, on leave of absence 
from the managership of Middleboro, Massa- 
chusetts, since 1944, has resumed his position. 

WILLIAM RICHARDS, executive secretary to 
the city manager of Phoenix, Arizona, has been 
appointed city manager, replacing Odd S. Hal- 
seth who has served as manager since May and 
is now returning to his former position as direc- 
tor of parks and recreation. 

FitcH RoBerTson, mayor of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, has been appointed city manager of that 
city, replacing Gerrit P. Vander Ende who re- 
signed to become president of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank of San Francisco. 

ARLEN St. Lous, city attorney, has been 
appointed city manager of Schenectady, New 
York. 

G. O. SuMMERs, manager of Bryan, Texas, 
since 1943, will become the first city manager 
of Waxahachie, Texas, on February 1. 

James G. WALLACE, city manager of Bangor, 
Maine, 1932-41, Wilmington, North Carolina, 
1941-42, and Kenosha, Wisconsin, since 1942, 
has been appointed supervising engineer of 
Fargo, North Dakota, effective January 1. On 
May 1 the council-manager charter becomes 
effective and his tithe will change to city 
manager. 

Herbert W. WHITNEY, former director of 
public works, has been appointed city manager 
of Big Spring, Texas, effective January 1. 
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oh. Pick of the Month * 





MUNICIPAL FINANCE ADMINISTRATION. In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. Third 
edition, 1946. 427pp. $7.50. With cor- 
respondence course, $35. 

The chapters on municipal revenues and on 
treasury management have been completely re- 
written to take into account the changes and 
developments that have taken place since the 
publication of the second edition in 1941. This 
reference manual helps municipal administrators 
analyze their duties in the finance field and sug- 
gests methods that have been proved by exper- 
ience. 


MUNICIPAL PROVISIONS OF PARKING FACIL- 
ITIES —— STATE LAWS AND City PROJECTS. 
By James C. Yocum and Joan P. Whip- 
ple. Bureau of Business Research, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 1946. 
117pp. $1.25. 

This report is chiefly an analysis of state 
legislation authorizing cities to provide off-street 
parking facilities. It contains digests of state 
laws on this subject, and also the full texts of 
the laws of Kentucky, California and Pennsyl- 
vania. 


A Mopev StaTE Civit Service LAw. Civil 
Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
1946. 23pp. 50 cents. 

This suggested model legislation can be read- 
ily adapted for use as a municipal ordinance 
setting up a modern personnel system. 


GENERAL 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF LIQUOR CONTROL IN 
VirGINIA. Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 1946. 
206pp. 

ELECTIVE OFFICES OF STATE AND County Gov- 
ERNMENTS. Governments Division, Bureau 
of the Census, Washington 25, D.C. 1946. 
35pp. 

INTERGROUP RELATIONS IN SAN DiEco, American 
Council on Race Relations, 259 Geary Street, 
San Francisco. 1946. 35pp. 75 cents. 

INTERNAL MIGRATION IN THE UNITED STATES: 
AprIL, 1940 To FEBRUARY, 1946. Bureau of 
the Census, Washington 25, D.C. December, 
1946. 8pp. 

KaAnsAS DIRECTORY OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS, 1945- 
46. League of Kansas Municipalities, Capitol 
Federal Building, Topeka. 1946. S56pp. $5. 


SUGGESTED STATE PosTWAR LEGISLATION. Coun- 
cil of State Governments, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1945. 

STREAMLINING OFFICE METHODS AND Lay-ovts. 
American Management Association, 330 West 
42 Street, New York 18. 1946. 47pp. 

TRAINING FOR MANAGEMENT SKILLS. American 
Management Association, 330 West 42 Street, 
New York 18. 1946. 32pp. 


EDUCATION 


CONFERENCE FOR ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS OF 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS; A SURVEY OF 
PROGRESS, PROBLEMS, AND NEEDS. University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chi- 
cago 37. 1946. 216pp. $2. 

PusLtic ScHooL ATTENDANCE AND SCHOOL 
Costs In New Mexico. By R. J. Mullins 
and E. H. Fixley. Department of Govern- 
ment, University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque. 1946. 27pp. 50 cents. 

ScHOOL FINANCE GoaLs. National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Research Bulletin, en- 
tire issue, October, 1946. 25 cents. 

SCHOOL SURVEY, BERWYN, ILLINOIS, DISTRICTS 
100 AND 98. Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chi- 
cago 37. 1946. 214pp. 

SCHOOL SURVEY, WHEATON PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
WHEATON, ILLINoIs. Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, 5750 Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago 37. 1946. 216pp. 


FINANCE 


COMPARATIVE PROPERTY TAX RATES IN OREGON 
Cities, 1946-47. League of Oregon Cities, 
University of Oregon, Eugene. 1946. 10pp. 

A MANUAL For County AupITors OF INDIANA. 
By Pressly S. Sikes. Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 1946. 208pp. 

MunicipaAL Dest ADMINISTRATION. Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association of the United 
States and Canada, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1946. Municipal Finance, entire 
issue, November, 1946. 50 cents. 

PHoTocopy RECORDING FOR JASPER COUNTY 
RECORDER OF Deeps. Jasper County Econ- 
omy Association, 24 Ramsay Building, 
Carthage, Missouri. 1946. 12pp. 


FIRE 


THE FIREMAN’S RESPONSIBILITY IN ARSON 
DETECTION. National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10. 
1946. 28pp. 50 cents. 
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THE PICK OF ' 


HEALTH 


HosPITAL CONSTRUCTION AcT; HEARINGS BE- 
FORE A SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FoREIGN COMMERCE, ON S. 191. United States 
House of Representatives, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1946. 240pp. 

SwIMMING Poot OPERATION. Department of 
Public Health, State Capitol, Springfield, 
Illinois. 1946. 47pp. 

MEDICAL SOCIAL SERVICE IN ‘TUBERCULOSIS 
CoNTROL. United States Public Health 
Service. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1946. 22pp. 10 cents. 


HOUSING 
Housinc Drrectory, 1946-47; HovusInc 
AGENCIES, LARGE-SCALE DEVELOPMENTS, 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY. National Association 
of Housing Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1946. 240pp. $3. 

Race FEAR AND HOUSING IN A TYPICAL AMER- 
IcAN COMMUNITY. By William L. Evans. 
National Urban League, 1133 Broadway, 
New York 10. 1946. 44pp. 25 cents. 

Pustic Houstnc Desicn; A REVIEW oF Ex- 
PERIENCE IN Low-RENT HovusInc. Federal 
Public Housing Authority. | Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1946. 
294pp. $1.25. 


LIBRARIES 


LrpraRY SERVICE. City Planning Commission, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 1946. 19pp. 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN LIBRARIES. By 
Lowell Martin. University of Chicago Press, 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37. 1946. 168pp. 
$3. 
PERSONNEL 


ADMINISTERING THE OFFICE UNION CONTRACT. 
American Management Association, 330 West 
42 Street, New York 18. 1946. 30pp. 

Ciry EMPLOYMENT IN 1945. Bureau of the 
Census, Washington 25, D.C. November, 
1946. 57pp. 

EcoNOMIC FUNDAMENTALS OF COLLECTIVE Bar- 
GAINING. American Management Association, 


330 West 42 Street, New York 18. 1946. 
46pp. 
HANDBOOK FOR (COMMISSION EMPLOYEES. 


United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 1946. 62pp. 

INCENTIVES AND WoRK STANDARDS IN THE 
Orrice. American Management Association, 
330 West 42 Street, New York 18. 1946. 
30pp. 

(1) OrrictaL SALARY PLAN OF WAYNE CounrTy, 

MICHIGAN. 1946. 25pp. (2) AUTHORIZED 

SCHEDULE OF ANNUAL, BI-WEEKLY, DAILY, 

Hovurty, AND OVERTIME Pay Rates. 1946. 

Spp. Civil Service Commission, Courthouse, 

Detroit. 


THE MONTH 31 


A REPORT ON TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN CHICAGO. 
The Civic Federation, 127 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 2. 1946. 59pp. 

TRAINING AND COORDINATION IN THE OFFICE. 
American Management Association, 330 
West 42 Street, New York 18. 1946. 47pp. 

WaceE RaTE DIFFERENTIALS: COMPARATIVE 
DaTA FOR Los ANGELES AND OTHER URBAN 
Areas. By Ruth McFarlane. 2324 South 
Figueroa Street, Los Angeles. 1946. 164pp. 


$1.50. 
PLANNING 


EcoNoMIC SURVEY OF CALIFORNIA AND ITS 
Counties. California State Chamber of 
Commerce, 350 Bush Street, San Francisco 
4. 1946. 365pp. $1. 

URBAN REDEVELOPMENT; A SELECTED BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY. American Society of Planning Offic- 
ials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1946. 
18pp. 

YOUNGSTOWN OFFERS INDUSTRY OPPORTUNITY. 
By Herbert S. Swan. Greater Youngstown 
Area Federation, 125 West Commerce Street, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 1946. 96pp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


LICENSING OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS. Legis- 
lative Council, State Capitol, Topeka, Kan- 
sas. 1946. 30pp. 

LEGAL PHASES OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS. 
First Edition. By I. Vernon Werbin. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42 
Street, New York 18. 1946. 267pp. $2.75. 

GROUND WATER SUPPLY IN THE BALTIMORE 
INDUSTRIAL AREA. By John C. Geyer. Mary- 
land Planning Commission, Baltimore. 1945. 
299pp. $1. 

REPORT ON GARBAGE AND REFUSE COLLECTION 
AND DisposAL FoR St. PAu. Planning Board, 
Court House, St. Paul 3, Minnesota. 1946. 


16pp. 
RECREATION 


STANDARDS OF RECREATIONAL FACILITIES. Bureau 
of Governmental Research, Association of 
Washington Cities, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle 5. 1946. Unpaged. 


TRAFFIC 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON AUTOMOBILE PARKING IN THE 
Unitep States. Federal Works Agency. 
Public Roads Administration, Washington, 
D.C. 1946. 47pp. 

ORGANIZATION OF OFFICIAL TRAFFIC AGENCIES 
IN CITIES AND STATES. By Wilbur S. Smith. 
Eno Foundation for Highway Traffic Control, 
Saugatuck, Connecticut. November, 1946. 
100pp. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PREVENTION OF 
HicHway Crossinc AccipeNTs. Association 
of American Railroads, Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington 6, D.C. 1946. 18pp. 














BURNS & McDONNELL 
ENGINEERING CO. 
McDonnell-Smith-Baldwin-McDonnell 


Consulting Engineers since 1897 


Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, Rate 
Investigations, Reports, Designs, Appraisals 


KANSAS CITY, MO.,; 107 W. Linwood Blvd. 


BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water 
Purification, Electric Lighting Power Piants, Valua- 
tions, Special Investigations, Reports and Lavoratory, 
E. B. Black N. T. Veatch, Jr. A. P. Learned J. F. Brown 
R. E. Lawrence C.1. Dodd 8. F. Steves €E. L. Filby 
W.L. Patterson F.M. Veatch H. F. Lutz R. D. Woodson 


4706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 








THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 


Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, rates, 
franchises, accounting, and municipal 
surveys 


JOHN BAUER, Ph. D., Director 
280 Broadway New York 7, N.Y. 


HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
AND ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
Landscape Architects 


Comprehensive City Plans © Zoning Plans and 
Ordinances @ Expert Testimony in Zoning 
Cases @ Land Subdivision @ Complete Service 
on Large-Scale Housing Projects @ Park Design 


317 North Eleventh St. St. Louis, Mo. 





METCALF &® EDDY 
ENGINEERS 


Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airfields -t- 
Laboratory 


STATLER BUILDING, BOSTON 16 


Valuations 


ARTHUR L. MULGREN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Electric Light, Power — Natural Gas 
202 Fairfax Building 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





CHURCHILL-FULMER 
ASSOCIATES 


Planning Consultants 


Comprehensive City Planning 
Urban Redevelopment Studies 
Large-scale Housing 

Traffic and Parking Surveys 


Brochure Upon Request 
19 West 44th St. New York 18, N. Y. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
Fire Alarm Specialists 


Surveys — Reports— Recommendation without cost 
or obligation to any municipality applying. 


Sales Promotional Department 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 





AMERICAN AIRPORT 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 
AIRPORTS 
MEMORIAL AIRPARKS 
Preliminary Surveys 
Location — Design 
Construction Supervision 
Airport Management 
2131 Penna Ave., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 


THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 


Specializing in the Revaluation of Municipalities 
for Local Tax Purposes 


Illustrated brochure and moving picture film 
upon request. 


UNION COMMERCE BUILDING, CLEVELAND 
McGraw-Hill Bldg., New York 








ROBERT T. REGESTER 


Consulting Engineer 


Water Supply — Sewage Treatment 
Flood Control — Harbor Works 
Hydraulic Structures — Utilities 


Baltimore Life Bldg. Baltimore 1, Md. 








PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
SERVICE 
CONSULTING — RESEARCH — PUBLISHING 
1313 East Sixtieth Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


Eastern Office: 815 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Western Office: 821 Market Street, 
San Francisco 3, Cal. 
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